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WALTER REUTHER: STABILITY 


WasuincrTon, D. C, 

HFN LABOR’S representatives 
W walked -out of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, the expected de- 
nunciations filled the air. “Organized 
labor struck against the mobilization 
program last week,” Time reported. 
“By their drastic action, taken with 
apparent disregard for the conse- 


quences, labor’s bosses brought half 
of the Administration’s price-wage 


. machinery to a standstill, confronted 


War Mobilizer Charles Wilson with 
a war in his own backyard, imperiled 
the nation’s whole economy.” 

These were strong words. Yet the 
same issue of Time also reported that 
because of price ceilings “cotton 
mills held their goods off the market, 
refusing to bid even on military con- 
tracts until they got at least a faint 
inkling of the score. In four weeks, 
the marketing system of the U. S. 
cotton industry had been slowly 
paralyzed by the price freeze.” Nor 
was this true only of cotton. Follow- 
ing the issuance of the general price 
order on January 26, the entire wool 
industry had also shut down, refusing 
to sell either to the Government or 
the consumer until it was allowed to 
raise prices. Military procurement 
officers were begging in vain for bids 
on serge material for Air Force uni- 
forms. Finally, the Pentagon Muni- 
tions Board asked Price Stabilizer 
Di Salle to “lift its entire General 
Ceiling Price regulation as applied to 
military goods until some of the 
more pressing current contracts have 
been placed.” And Di Salle acqui- 
esced! Wool textile orders for defense 
are off the price control list, and the 
public will pay. 

In one respect, this is inevitable. 
We no longer have a market economy 
but a “collective bargaining” econ- 
omy in which the major pressure 
groups exert their force against the 
Government to obtain better advant- 
ages. So, for example, 17 Senators 
from cotton-producing states went 
en bloc to the White House last week 
to pressure Harry Truman into or- 
dering the price ceilings on cotton 
lifted. And 17 Senators are a potent 
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force. Labor’s walkout from the WSB 
was an attempt at the same kind of 
political bargaining. 

This is not to say that what labor, 
or -he cotton bloc, or the wool manu- 
facturers, or hundreds of other trade 
associations have done and will do is 
good or bad. The problems have to 
be studied on their individual merits. 
But what it does suggest is that the 
double-bookkeeping which puts labor 
down as a menace to the defense 
effort but ignores industry’s use of 
similar bargaining methods, is intel- 
lectually dishonest or prejudiced. 

On the whole, labor handled the 
wage issue poorly when it broke from 
the WSB. To the uninitiated, the sit- 





MIKE DI SALLE: ACQUIESCENCE 


uation looked as if labor were asking 
a 12 per cent wage rise, the industry 
members had suggested 8 per cent 
and the public members had estab- 
lished a golden mean of 10 per cent 
as a figure that would be permitted 
over the January 16, 1950, base. 
Actually, that was not the real issue. 
The heart of the dispute concerned 
the flexibility of the wage formula 
that the Board was to adopt. The 
unions knew that some flat figure 
would have to be adopted, but they 
were concerned over the fact that the 
wage order, as finally adopted by 
the Board in a 6-3 vote, and which 
then went on to Economic Stabilizer 
Johnston for final approval, would 
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have severely restricted any effort to 
correct glaring inequities, raise sub- 
standard wages, and improve “fringe” 
benefits (e.g., pension and health and 
welfare plans) which are non-infla- 
tionary. There were no such restric- 
tions even under the “Little Steel” 
formula of the War Labor Board of 
World War II. 

A second problem is that Regula- 
tion Six (the 10 per cent wage-freeze 
order) would have ruled out the an- 
nual productivity increase which the 
United Auto Workers and a few other 
unions gained in return for a number 
of important concessions to industry. 
These wage increases would have 
been cancelled out, but not the con- 
cessions. In a policy statement adopt- 
ed by the UAW Executive Board, 
the auto workers point out that their 
contracts, extending for five years, 
create stability in the industry, and 
that this stability would be threatened 
by the WSB order. And then, signifi- 
cantly, the union points out that “the 
UAW-CIO has been promised by 
highest government officials that our 
contracts will be permited to remain 
intact.” (In this case, for “highest” 
officials, read Truman!) The auto 
workers went ahead and signed their 
contracts after gaining political as- 
surances, and now they fear a double- 
cross. 

In this connection, it is worth 
noting that the railway yardmasters 
signed an agreement in December 
mediated by John Steelman, top 
White House aide, which also includ- 
ed a cost-of-living escalator clause, 
and that these gains, also guaranteed 
by the White House, may be nullified. 
If anyone is shocked by the thought 


that politics rather than disinterested 
anti-inflation considerations some- 
times enters into wage agreements, it 
might be worth noting that the Wage 
Board, which originally had set 
Regulation Six at 9 per cent, quickly 
upped its figure to 10 per cent when 
General Motors executive Harry An- 
derson intervened and suggested the 
raise in order to include the quarterly 
cost-of-living increase due the auto 


ERIC JOHNSTON: APPROVAL 


workers on March 1. If the Board 
hadn’t, GM might have had a strike 
on its hands, so the corporation 
moved to mollify the union. In this 
instance, industry pressure was suc- 
cessful in revising a Government 
wage formula in order to buy indus- 
trial peace. 

As a pressure group, labor is en- 
titled, along with other groups in the 
economy, to interpret its own needs 
and to work for them. How much do 
these demands threaten the “national 





One reason for labor’s failure to take the lead in the defense program is its 
lack of men of stature. AFL President Green is aging, CIO President Murray 
is ill. AFL Secretary Treasurer Meany must tend union affairs, CIO Vice Presi- 
dent Rieve is preoccupied with textile union feuding. Only Auto’s Reuther (see 
cut), Machinists’ Hayes and Rail Clerks’ Harrison (see cut) are left. Either 
Hayes, now Anna Rosenberg’s part-time consultant, or Reuther will become 
Defénse Czar Wilson’s aide. Nor do unions have personnel for second-string 
jobs: three men for the Wage Board, someone to assist Di Salle, staff for 
a labor agency in Defense Production. Labor, worried over business control 
of defense, had better train new leaders fast.—R.D. 
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BUSINESS coxnmom 


interest”? How much inflationary 
steam would they produce if granted? 
These are legitimate questions, and 
ones that the trade unions have not 
adequately sought to answer. 

The facts are that from the stand- 
point of “national interest” labor has 
a good case. In a statement on De- 
cember 18, 1950, the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board listed eighteen types of 
measures necessary to fight inflation, 
of which wage stabilization is but 
one. These include higher credit 
curbs, reduction of the volume of 
money and credit in circulation, allo- 
cation of materials, direct price ceil- 
ings, and so on. In a simplified sense, 
inflation can come primarily in one 
of two ways: prices can be pushed 
up by rising costs, or they can be 
pulled up by heavy demand. In the 
last five years, prices have been 
pulled up primarily by the heavy 
qnantity of money in circulation 
(largely as a result of Government 
borrowing, cheap money, loose credit, 
low interest rates); since the war in 
Korea, there has been the additional 
pressure of heavy, speculative in- 
ventory manufacturing and buying 
by manufacturers and wholesalers 
who are stocking up against threat- 
ened wartime shortages. 


FISCAL FRONT FIRST 


Naturally, as prices rise in res- 
ponse to these pressures, labor de- 
mands wage increases which then 
push up costs and create a secondary 
accelerating effect in the price spiral. 
In an anti-inflationary campaign, 
however, the first area of battle has 
to be on the fiscal front. On these 
questions, the trade unions have been 
sadly negligent. When questioned 
about their stand between the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board (Marriner 
Eccles) and the Treasury on the in- 
terest-rate controversy, the labor lead- 
ers said, “that’s a bankers problem,” 
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and shrugged their shoulders. Yet 
labor, as well as the bankers, has a 
stake. As Senator Paul Douglas re- 
marked last week, raising the interest 
rate might cost the Government a bil- 
lion dollars more to finance the fed- 
eral debt; but failure to do so lays a 
much greater burden on the con- 
sumers. 


REDUCING CREDIT 


The nub of the Eccles-Snyder 
quarrel is this: Because the Federal 
Reserve Board stands ready to buy 
any amount of Government bonds at 
par that are cashed by the banks, the 
banks have in the past six months 
been able to unload heavily and use 
the cash to finance inventory specu- 
lations. If the Federal Reserve Board 
withdrew its support, the price of 
these bonds would fall somewhat in 
the open market, so that the banks 
would be more reluctant to cash in 
bonds; at the same time, because 
the purchase price would be lower 
than par (say 97 instead of a 100), 
the interest yield on the bonds would 
be correspondingly higher (one 
would be getting 21% per cent on a 
$97 investment rather than $100); 
and in order to attract new investors 
on new offerings, the Treasury would 
have to increase its general interest 
rate the next time—which would 
also have the effect of pushing up 
interest rates across the country. In a 
crude sense, the Eccles-Snyder fight 
is a conflict between the bankers and 
the big industrialists on the one hand 
(since the one group would get 
higher interest rates and the other 
could self-finance its own inventories 
from high profits rather than bor- 
rowing) against small manufacturers 
and wholesalers who have been ob- 
taining cheap credit, and the Govern- 
ment which has low carrying charges 
on the national debt. Although, in 
the immediate sense, the Eccles policy 
would tend to shift a proportionate 
share of the national income to the 
bankers, the general effect would be 
anti-inflationary by reducing the 
large volume of credit in circulation. 
This credit is not earned income 


(i.e, wages paid for past labor 
effort) but speculative future income, 
yet it bids for scarce goods with 
earned income. The Eccles policy of 
dampening credit now is generally 
wholesome. 

A second major attack on inflation 
is tax policy. Again, labor has failed 
to take the ball. At the moment, a 
tax bill is languishing in Congress 
and the legislators are inclined to go 
slow. Yet taxes are the major direct 





AFL’S Georce Harrison—Only recently 
has he been brought into the picture. 


means of siphoning off inflationary 
income and weeks of delay only add 
to the inflationary steam. 

The third area of inflation policy is 
the cost of living. Under the Defense 
Production Act, whenever the price of 
a commodity is frozen the wages in 
that industry have to be “stabilized.” 
Yet, obviously, a steel worker does 
not eat steel, but food—and the price 
of food is today largely uncontrolled. 
The major point is that you cannot 
have a wage stabilization policy until 
the cost of living is stabilized. And 
in the next six months, it won’t be. 
Price Administrator DiSalle hopes 
that prices may rise only 5 per cent 
by summer; but he has no power to 
halt the price advance. 

The villain in this piece is parity 
prices for farmers—a built-in esca- 
lator clause if there ever was one. 
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Parity, generally, is a complicated 
formula for reckoning costs to the 
farmer in relation to the price he gets 
in order to guarantee him a share 
of the national income equal to what 
the farmer was getting in the base 
years from 1900-1914. This is done 
by figuring the cost of the products 
the farmer has to buy in order to 
allow the calculation of support 
prices for particular farm products 
the farmer sells. Sometimes the Gov- 





NPA’s Witttam Henry Harrison—Labor 
could provide no one of his stature. 


ernment support price is below par- 
ity, usually at parity. 

Parity in American politics today 
is as sacred as Momism in American 
mores. One can’t question it without 
arousing all the fire and fury of a 
concentrated and potent bloc of legis- 
lators who, by log-rolling and threats, 
are able to obtain their demands. Yet 
parity, in its original conception, 
certainly is outmoded. The farm 
population has dropped considerably 
in the last thirty years, farm mechan- 
ization has created a veritable agri- 
cultural revolution in output. Still, 
the old parity formulas remain, as do 
the base years. 

The price-wage features of the De- 
fense Production Act expire June 30 
and the stabilization program then 
will come under Congressional 
scrutiny. Except for some private 
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thinking by a few labor technicians, 
the labor movement has done almost 
nothing to prepare a new program 
for submission to Congress. If price 
control is to be effective, the parity 
formulas will have to be revised; and 
some subsidy program will have to 
be worked out to bring more goods 
to the market and aid low-income 
farmers. The union movement, pre- 
occupied with its own problems, has 
lagged. Nor do we have any more the 
spirited New Dealers of the last war 
who could supply some of the hard 
thinking now needed. 

If anything, the purpose of this 
rapid review of fiscal, tax and price- 
control problems is to underscore 
the secondary nature of wage stabil- 
ization as a problem in fighting in- 
flation. Yet labor has again become 
the whipping boy. And because it is 
the least effective politically of the 
major power blocs in society, labor 
has been “stabilized” first, while 
other groups have been able to stave 
off or defiect real controls. 


NO LABOR DIVISION 
All of this is highlighted in the 


problem of labor representation. The 
production side of the economy is be- 
ing run by General William Henry 
Harrison of IT&T. Although the 
agency is supposed to have a labor 
division (Joe Keenan and Ted Silvey 
have been serving as advisors), none 
has as yet been set up. Economic 
stabilization is handled by Eric John- 
ston, and only recently was a labor 
man, George Harrison of the postal 
clerks, made an assistant. Manpower 
is effectively controlled by General 
Hershey and the Army, who make 
major decisions regarding the ailo- 
cation of scientific and skilled man- 
power to the detriment of long-range 
national planning. The new man- 
power assistant, Arthur Flemming, 
will report to General Clay in Wil- 
son’s office, so little hope of change 
appears in that direction. Flemming 
will probably take over the recruit- 
ment of civilian labor supply, which 
until now has been handled within 
the Department of Labor by Robert 


Goodwin. Overail decisions, of course, 
are being handled by C. E. Wilson, 
with General Clay and Sidney 
Weinberg as his aides. 


MANPOWER FIASCO 


As a result of labor’s walkout from 
the WSB and its angry denunciation 
of Wilson (whom it virtually called a 
liar when he intimated he had been 
willing before to appoint a labor man 
as his assistant), labor will receive 
representation at the top levels of de- 
fense mobilization. But once it is 
there, what will labor do? The sad 
and simple fact is that labor has no 
comprehensive economic program to 
fight inflation. Nor has it been suff- 
ciently alert to protect even the areas 
of its own concerns, The manpower 
fiasco is a case in point. Under the 
original mobilization planning—be- 
fore the Korean reverses—each major 
defense responsibility went to a Cabi- 
inet officer. Thus the National Pro- 
duction Authority went to Commerce, 
and Manpower to the Labor Secre- 
tary. Commerce acted swiftly and 
brought in the prestigious General 
Harrison to head NPA. Labor Secre- 
tary Tobin, however, wanted to be 
the shining star of manpower. 
Efforts to have him name a top union 
man to the manpower post under 
him were shunted aside. The unions 
never pressed the matter. Tobin ap- 
pointed a career man and technician, 
Robert Goodwin, to the job, but 
Goodwin wasn’t of Harrison’s stature, 
nor certainly of Anna Rosenberg’s, 
whom Marshall imported to handle 
the military’s manpower problems. It 
was obvious, as soon as Wilson took 
over, that the Labor Department was 
riding for a fall. Yet the unions 
never stepped in and organized an 
aggressive campaign to protect the 
manpower assignment. 

Thus, on the level of bureaucratic 
in-fighting the labor movement has 
been out-generaled. On the vital issue 
of an imaginative economic program, 
it has been deficient. Whether it can 
step forth boldly now and take the 
lead is the question Washington is 
waiting to see answered. 








By Gus Tyler 


Political Director, International Ladies Garment Workers Union 


ADA Fights Reds 


—And Reactionaries 


EYNOTING the Fourth Annual 

Convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action, held in Cleveland 
over the long Washington’s Birthday 
weekend, former Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, ADA’s Chairman. 
summarized the central problem of 
American liberalism: 

“The greatest challenge to Amer- 
ican liberalism five years ago was 
Communism’s attempt to infiltrate 
the movement. ADA met that chal- 
lenge successfully. It rid the lib- 
eral movement of Communist in- 
fluence and reaffirmed the genuine 
nature of American progressivism. 

“Today liberalism faces a new 
challenge—the challenge of fear 
... America must mobilize against 
the danger of totalitarian aggres- 
sion. It must not, in doing so, de- 
stroy the value which we are mob- 
ilizing to protect.” 

As in 1947, when it was founded, 
ADA is faced with a_two-front 
struggle: Then it was the fight 
against Communism as expressed in 
the Wallace movement and conserva- 
tism as expressed in the Taft-Hartley 
trend; today it is the fight against 
Communism as a military menace 
and conservatism as a threat to 
living standards and civil liberties. 

In a way, the present path for lib- 
eralism is more hazardous than that 
of 1947, because there seems to be 
an apparent contradiction between in- 
tense mobilization with tightened in- 
ternal security measures, on the one 
hand, and the maintenance of living 
standards and traditional liberties, on 
the other. In the attempt to find a 


balanced program, American liberal- 
ism might very well expect to find 
itself seriously divided, torn and split. 
Yet, if ADA is a measure of liberal 
thinking—and it should be since this 
non-monolithic organization is a 
coalition of liberal Democrats, Re- 
publicans, trade unionists, farm and 
minority groups, and independent 
neo-radicals — then it appears that 
there is a vast and accepted common 
ground in which American liberal- 
ism can make an effective stand. 

Precisely in this function—estab- 
lishing the common ground for 
American liberalism—does ADA 
perform its central mission. The al- 
most unanimous decisions reached by 
this fourth convention indicate that 
the continued association of the in- 
dividuals and groups who form ADA 
has gradually shaped a_ collective 
point of view in the approach to 
new problems. In the same four 
years, ADA has matured in another 
respect: in its ability to sift the 
important from the unimportant, 
principles from tactics. This elimi- 
nates needless wrangling about what 
to do “if and when.” This builds a 
greater rigidity ia principle and a 
greater flexibility in tactics. 

Two of the major convention dis- 
cussions illustrate this “maturity”: 
foreign policy and political action. 

In its basic foreign policy state- 
ment, ADA seeks to combat Commu- 
nism on three levels. First, to counter 
the Communist appeal to the dispos- 


sessed, ADA proposes “measures 


seeking to improve the economic, so- 
cial and political health of the free 
world.” Second, to counter Commu- 
nism as a system of international 
tyranny, ADA proposes a system of 
“democratic international unity” and 
strengthening the United Nations and 
“other instraments of international 
order” such as a United Europe and 
a Schuman Plan “free from distor. 
tion by cartels.” Third, “Communism 
as an aggressive military force must 
be countered by the organized and 
united strength of the free world” 
including “the concept of a Euro- 
pean army.” 

In dealing with the Soviet Union, 
the ADA was more specific. “The 
threat of Russian imperialism re- 
quires massive measures of military 
preparation from the free world.” 
This does not preclude the possibili- 
ties of diplomatic activity and nego- 
tiation. But ADA that in 
“negotiations” we must lead from 
strength and not from weakness. 
ADA further warns against illusions 
in regard to negotiating with the 
Soviet Union: “Negotiation can re- 
assure the free world about our own 
purposes; it may enable us to move 
toward a reduction of the present 
tensions; it is not likely to produce 
a fundamental change in Soviet pol- 
icy. So long as the Stalinist regime 


warns 


exists, we can not relax our determi- 
nation to build up the military 
strength of the free world . . . An 
armed truce is preferable to an 
atomic war.” 


POSITIVE POLICY 


Such military containment is but 
the first step in a positive policy. 
ADA proposes a vigorous democratic 
alternative, based on prosperity and 
freedom, to counter the Communist 
appeal outside the Soviet sphere. ADA 
seeks to penetrate the Iron Curtain by 
“making clear in every way our deep 
friendship for the Russian people, 
who are themselves the victims of the 
Stalinist regime” and by assuring 
“the people of the Soviet European 
satellites” that “the free world has 
not forgotten them and that it looks 
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forward to their eventual liberation 
from Soviet tyranny.” 

The knottiest problem for. the con- 
vention was the Chinese-Korean- 
Formosan jumble. Here the applica 
tion of a rather “mature” approach 
eliminated points of friction that 
might have become incendiary. In- 
stead of putting the question of what 
should have been done in the past 
or the question of what should be 
done in some unforeseeable future, 
the ADA posed itself the question of 
what can and should be done now! 
The result was an almost shocking 
near-unanimity. 

The basic approach to the “China 
problem” was conditioned by the 
brief statement in the inclusive for- 
eign policy statement that while we 
“can hope that in the long run the 
intensity of Chinese nationalism and 
the weight of Chinese national inter- 
ests increasingly will impel an inde- 
pendent policy,” it would be “folly to 
be guided by the expectation that we 
can lure Peking away from Moscow.” 

With that in mind, the ADA 
passed a resolution on China which 
began with the vigorous assertion 
that “the action by Communist forces 
in Korea is one facet of Communist 
world aggression. The overwhelm- 
ing decisions of te United Nations 
to condemn and resist this aggres- 
sion must be vigorously supported 
with all the means at the disposal 
of the free world.” 

This basic decision on the Korean 
conflict raised the next logical ques- 
tion of whether or not to launch a 
full-scale land war on the mainland 
of Asia to reconquer China from 
ADA felt it 
sounder strategy to limit the area of 
first, because an amor- 
phous land war at this time was un- 
realistic : 


Communist control. 
hostilities: 


would 
precipitate an all out world war: 


second, because it 


third. because the free world must 
conserve its major energies for the 
primary job of European defense. 
This delimiting of the problem 
paved the way for a realistic deci- 
sion on the disposition of Formosa 
and on aid to Chiang Kai-shek. The 
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timely question was whether or not 
to extend aid to Chiang in the defense 
of Formosa against Communist at- 
tack. By an almost unanimous deci- 
sion, ADA voted, “Yes!” The ulti 
mate disposition of Formosa was, 
in line with U.S. policy, referred to 
the UN. 

The last controversial section on 
China policy was that of U.S. recog- 
nition and UN admission of Peking. 
Here, there were three positions. 

Position One maintained that rec- 
ognition and admission should be 
held out as a bargaining point in an 
Asia settlement. This was voted down 
by about 3 or 4 to 1. 

Position Two maintained that so 
long as Peking is involved in aggres- 
sion and is hostile to the UN, Red 
China is unworthy of recognition and 
UN admission. 

Position Three simply rejected the 
whole idea of recognition and admis- 
sion. 


REDS NOT REVOLUTIONISTS 


The convention decided on what 
was known as Position Two-and-a- 
Half, namely, that “so long as the 
Peking regime continues to defy the 
principles of the United Nations 
Charter” the question of its admis- 
sion was not realistically on the 
agenda. More positively, the resolu- 
tion declared that “while standing 
ready to negotiate a cease-fire and a 
more lasting settlement in Asia, we 
should not do so under terms that 
reward aggression.” 

The final resolution was passed 
without dissent. 

An interesting footnote was ADA’s 
rejection of the illusion that militant 
Communism is synonymous with the 
Asian revolution. “In all these coun- 
tries [the non-Communist nations of 
Asia], the United States should ex- 
pose the Soviet Union as the chief 
menace to progressive social change 
in Asia.” 

The second major matter, usually 
a subject of prolonged debate at ADA 
conventions, was the relationship of 
ADA to other political parties. The 
traditional position that “ADA is not 


a party nor a part of any party” was 
reaffirmed. Once more, ADA pledged 
its support to candidates “of what- 
ever party,” provided their stand was 
in conformity with liberal principles. 

There was some support for the 
position that ADA should look upon 
the Democratic party as the vehicie 
of American liberalism and should 
throw all its energies into supporting 
and/or reforming the national Demo- 
cratic party. Those favoring this posi- 
tion, however, made no _ formal 
motions and merely rose to indicate 
their personal orientation and their 
hope that eventually ADA would as- 
sume such a position. 


POLITICAL REALIGNMENT 


The discussion on political action 
shifted at this convention to the 
problem of “party realignment.” 
ADAers, especially those active in 
realistic politics, feel that eventually 
the control of political power lics 
in the hands of political parties. 
Since ADA is not a party and since 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties seem inadequate instruments 
of consistent liberalism on the na- 
tional scene and since a third party 
on the national scene is unrealistic 
now at best, many delegates seek an 
orientation toward an_ eventual 
“party realignment.” 

This orientation toward party re- 
alignment was referred to the Na- 
tional Board for discussion in the 
chapters prior to the next convention. 
The basic feeling was that although 
there were millions of liberals in the 
Democratic party, there were hun- 
dreds of thousands who followed the 
Republican party, there were thou- 
sands of “independent liberals” and 
—above all—there was a_ rapidly 
evolving and growing body of trade 
union political organizations who 
are awakening tens of millions of new 
voters. In the present transitional 
period of evolving realignment along 
programmatic lines, ADA could act 
as a cohesive force among liberals. 
Whether or not ADA should make 
Party Realignment a stated objective 
was deferred till next year. 








The Colleges Dump 


College officials have invited the present bribery scandals 


by their mad hunt for big-time, money-making athletic teams 


“College basketball has gone as far as it can go in Madi- 
son Square Garden without resulting in the complete dis- 
integration of the players and the sport itself. . . . In 
passing from the amateur, recreational stage into the big 
money, the game has gotten completely out of control.” 


W HEN THESE WORDS APPEARED three years ago in a 
college newspaper, one of New York’s best basket- 
bal! players applauded. He told a reporter that big money 
was ruining the game for the students and the players. 
He agreed with ihe college paper: basketball should be 
brought back to the campus and taken out of the hands 
of professional promoters, gamblers, and ticket scalpers. 

The next morning, the player was summoned from class 
by the faculty manager of athletics, who, in an hour-long 
tirade, charged him with “irresponsibility,” with “being 
a wise guy” and working with “destructive elements” who 
were trying to “undermine the college.” 

I met this player again last week, after a bribery scan- 
dal which has already affected twelve star players for four 
New York colleges had rocked the sports world. “You 
were right,” I told him. “They should have pulled out of 
the Garden years ago.” 

The former player smiled wryly. “Listen,” he said, 
“I'd be happy if they pulled out now. But they won't.” 
He then showed me a statement by the same faculty man- 
ager of athletics who had attacked him three years ago. 
The only thing wrong with Madison Square Garden bas- 
ketball games, said this “educator” after three of his 
school’s players had been arrested in a “fix” plot, was 
that the colleges weren’t getting enough money from them. 

This complete irresponsibility on the part of many 
college officials is primarily to blame for the present 
tragedy of America’s number one spectator sport. (A 
hundred million people watch it each year.) When New 
York County District Attorney Frank S. Hogan arrested 
some of the nation’s best basketball players for manipu- 
lating games for $1000 a night, no one who has ever been 
close to college basketball was surprised. What has 
amazed—and infuriated—most observers is that, through 


greed and/or blindness, responsible educators have al- 
lowed college sports to reach this pass. For in lending 
their prestige and encouragement to the professionaliza- 
tion of an amateur sport, college presidents, faculty mem- 
bers, and athletic directors have invited their players to 
ask “Where’s my cut?”—and then to go about getting 
it, one way or 
another. 

I knew scores 
of basketball 
players a few 
years ago, when 
I was a student. 
I found them 
affable and, like 
most college stu- 
dents, eager to be 
thought sophisti- 
cated. One friend 
of mine did a 
study which 
showed a_ high 
degree of neu- 
rosis among 
them, but to me 
they only seemed 
slightly over-sen- 
sitive about their 
height (a “short” 
basketball player is six feet; six-three is “normal”; good 
ceniers run from six-six to seven feet.) Perhaps the out- 
standing characteristic of New York basketball was that 
the players—no matter what school they attended— 
formed a select in-group to which few outsiders were ad- 
mitted. Extremely responsive to the pressures of their set, 
they did what was “smart.” And in the last ten years it 
became “smart” to “go under the points.” 

“Going under the points” is not the same as losing a 
game, as any example will show. Last December, Long 


ADONIS: WHO'S LOCKING HIM UP? 
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Basketball 


By Anatole Shub 


Island U. was favored to beat Kansas State by four 
points. That meant that the man who bet on Kansas State 
had four points added to his score; if Long Island won 
the game by less than four points, the Kansas State bet- 
tors would have collected. And that is what actually hap- 
pened. Long Island contrived to win by one point; the 
fixers, betting on Kansas State, also won; three LIU 
players received $1000 each for their performance. The 
supposed moral difference between losing on purpose and 
“going under the points” made the players feel better. 
Not only was their team’s record still victorious, but the 
fixed players had ample opportunity to display their in- 
dividual brilliance. In fact, four “dumping” players were 
among the five leaders in balloting for the selection of an 
all-metropolitan team, and one of them was on his way 
to setting a new national collegiate scoring record. 


A FAMILIAR STORY 


This was all old hat when I first ran into basketball 
players as a group. “hey had all heard, as I heard, the 
perennial rumors of “dumped” games. They wondered 
loudly how certain players had been able to buy new cars, 
how others had managed to open businesses on their own 
after graduation. They all chattered when certain teams— 
heavily favored in the betting—developed a knack for 
winning games by a few points in the closing minutes. 
They had met many big bettors in upstate mountain 
hotels, where they worked—for $1500-$2500 a summer— 
as waiters, bellhops, and athletic instructors, while play- 
ing an intensive schedule of basketball for the patrons 
at night. Many had known less savory characters when 
they played under assumed names for $25 a game in Pat- 
erson, Hoboken, Scranton and other whistlestops. 

Just when “playing under the points” first became com- 
mon I can only guess. By the time I knew these players in 
1944, it was a well established practice. The war must 
have had a lot to do with its spread—money was easy 
and many of the sterner brethren were away in service. 
At any rate, “dumps” were a subject of concern long be- 
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Two of the CCNY “dumpers,” Al Roth and Ed Roman, in action. 
Roth said that he was tired of taking money from his father. 


fore the first exposure in 1945, which resulted quite by 
chance from an investigation of stolen fur coats. By that 
time, the players were already pretty well demoralized. 
The sensitively honest ones suffered most; in their eager- 
ness to demonstrate their honesty, they often played 
poorly, pressing too hard. The weaker characters drew 
their lesson from the corruption around them. One player, 
a star for two years who was mysteriously discouraged 
by college authorities from competing as a senior, put it 
this way: 

“Everyone knows that Frank Costello, Joe Adonis and 
Frank Erickson run most of the rackets in this country. 
Everyone knows who the bookies are in the neighbor- 
hood. Who’s bothering them? Nobody. They’re ready to 
lock up the kids from Brooklyn for dumping a ballgame. 
Who’s locking up Joe Adonis?” 

Most, though by no means all, the corruption sur- 
rounding college basketball is concentrated around large 
commercial arenas like Madison Square Garden. Players 
have always resented the fact that promoters like Edward 
S. (Ned) Irish have become quite wealthy on college 
basketball, while the best a player can get from the game 
is the gold watch that goes to a member of a champion- 
ship team. This is hardly the whole story, however. Even 
though Madison Square Garden plays host to such simon- 
pure events as the dog show, the circus, and an occa- 
sional Communist rally, its chief staple through the years 
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BASKETBALL conse 


has been boxing, which by and large is run by gangsters. 
And one of the Garden’s hockey teams was owned by Big 
Bill Dwyer, a confrere of the celebrated rum-runner and 
racketeer, Owney Madden. 

- A universal feature of efficient Garden management, 
in basketball as in other sports, is ticket scalping. A 
tour of the high-priced sections will generally disclose an 
impressive proportion of natty fellows with hand-painted 
neckties and bleached blondes who are anything but col- 
lege professors. The basketball players might be expected 
to feel some responsibility to their fellow students, but 
these were shut out of the Garden: They were given 
student reductions on gallery seats only, limited to ene 
ticket per game, and, some years, to one ticket for every 
other game. The effect of this has been to reduce sharply 
the popularity of basketball as a “date.” To the few 
games still held in the college gymnasiums, students come 
in couples; to the Garden they come alone. 

To the flashy crowd which high prices, scalping, and a 
conscious ticket-allocation policy brought to the Garden, 
the point-spread became crucial. Often the innocent ob- 
server would be mystified by tremendous roars from the 
crowd toward the end of a game which had little relation 
o the actual play; they had every relation to the point 
outcome. 


WHERE WERE THE POLICE? 


The players know all this, and the trials of their group 
would test the best of characters. Some of them received 
dump offers in high school; at hotel resorts, they are 
standard practice; in colleges, they are universal. The 
student manager at a college all-star game a few years 
ago told me that when fifteen of the stars began discuss- 
ing fix offers one afternoon, each had a more lurid story 
to tell than the next. And nobody—with the exception of 
the Brooklyn players who were caught accidentally— 
was being apprehended for such activities. (It is inter- 
esting that the new exposures followed by a few months 
the complete reorgani~ation of New York City’s detective 
division by Police Commissioner Thomas F. Murphy.) 

Meanwhile, the colleges were squirming ridiculously to 
avoid facing the situation. They continued to bid higher 
and higher for players. (A National Collegiate Athletic 
Association attempt to set a wage-ceiling for athletes has 
been unsuccessful.) They have also been paying more 
money for coaches, publicity men, and other athletic 
employees, passing the expense on to the public in higher 
ticket prices. Johns Hopkins, which charges no admission 
to its games and pays neither players nor coaches, sup- 
ports thirteen sports for $40,000 a year. At most colleges, 
that isn’t even enough to run a football team. But then, 
most athletic directors sneer at institutions like Johns 
Hopkins and Chicago Universiy which stress sports for 
the entire student body and compete in intercollegiate 
athletics on an amateur basis. These athletic directors, 
like the coaches, are rarely chosen for their possible 


effect on youth, but rather for their specialized sporting 
skill: The coach of one of the greatest college basketball 
teams of all time is a chronic alcoholic. 

While ignoring college students in the name of “char- 
acter-building,” these same athletic directors treat shab- 
bily the very professional athletes they recruit to play for 
them. The stories of injured athletes being forced to play 
by their coaches are legion. Disregard for academic 
affairs, or for the players’ post-college careers, is also 
standard. One All-American basketball player 1 know 
didn’t take the examination to a great medical school 
because of a ballgame scheduled for the same day; he 
feared that the coach would keep him out of future games 
if he missed this one. Players are also subject to public 
excoriation when they play poorly, while coaches often 
give the credit for winning to their own “strategy.” 
Finally, every coach in the nation reacts with wounded 
astonishment when it is suggested that his players have 
been had. Needless to say, no coach would ever dream 
of asking the police to investigate his team. 

Isolated from most of their fellow-students by their 
special status, lionized in a big business enterprise from 
which they derive no profit, having little loyalty to the 
hard-driving coaches or athletic directors who crave a 
“winner” above all, college athletes find their only solace 
in public acclaim. “I like the Garden,” one basketball 
player told a grand jury a few years ago, “because of the 
cheers—18,000 people—the publicity.” 

But the sweet scent of headlines wears off; as one cynic 
put it, “Cheers don’t buy beers.” When it does, the player 
is left alone with the tremendous offers and his con- 
science. Too often his conscience isn’t strong enough. 


A BIGGER JOB TO DO 


One of the players caught “fixing” games was a near 
Phi Beta Kappa, and this alone suggests strongly that the 
colleges’ guilt in the present corruption runs deeper than 
acquiescence in professionalism. Undoubtedly college 
sports must be de-emphasized, placed under stricter 
faculty control—and the sporting public be damned. Of 
course the entire sports structure, amateur and pro, 
needs cleaning. Certainly we must force politicians to 
take a serious view of crime. But even if all this is done, 
the story of the basketball players who dumped games 
suggests that our colleges—and our high schools and our 
newspapers—have a much bigger job to do. The nature 
of that job was best summarized by Max Lerner: 

“At some point we used to get back to the simple prop- 
osition that morality is not justified by opportunism, but 
by its own inner meaning. Without integrity you can’t 
face your image in the mirror. . . . More important than 
removing the temptation is to strengthen that core of re- 
sistance which makes the temptation to sell out a feeble 
and tawdry thing.” 

For the filthy roots of the basketball scandal wind far 
beneath the basketball courts. 
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BOHN 


MM OLD FRIEND, George Vonder- 


muhll, had explained to me 
that he and his colleagues in the Moral 
Rearmament movement had brought 
back with them from Europe two 
German ex-Communists. The mem- 
bers of our editorial staff—not count- 
ing me—are reasonably sophisticated 
young New Yorkers. But any group 
of people who can convert hard-boiled 
German Communists have first call 
on our attention. So there they were 
in our office—two spare, tight-knit, 
solemn-faced Germans. With them 
had come a Norwegian, a Scot and 
Madame Iréne Laure, an eloquent 
and charming member of the French 
National Assembly. 

Our boys on THE New LEADER 
were full of curiosity. Who were these 
people? They had lately come over 
from Caux, Switzerland, where they 
had held a long conference, with peo- 
ple from all over the world talking 
things out. There they had tried out 
their latest play, Jotham Valley. Now 
they had come to America. Their play 
was running on Broadway. [See 
Joseph T. Shipley’s review in last 
week’s New Leaper.—Ep.] And 
they were eager to tell America what 
they have been doing. 

Most of the speaking was done by 
the two Germans and by Madame 
Laure. Max Bladeck and Paul Ku- 
rowski had been Communists since 
the formation of the party after 
World War I. Until recently, they 
were members of the party executive 
in the Ruhr Valley. According to law 
in Western Germany, each industry 
has a works council. Among the em- 
ployes of the Rheinpreussen Coal 
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By William E. Bohn 


MRA: Applied 
Christianity 


Company, this works council consist- 
ed of thirteen men. Nine of these 
were, until recently, Communists; 
and Max Bladeck served as their 
chairman. 

Not long ago, Max had what was 
for him an astounding experience. He 
was a good Marxist according to 
Moscow standards. He believed in the 
class struggle. But he went up for a 
discussion of wages and working con- 
ditions with the plant manager and 
found this representative of the 
greedy capitalists ready to grant 
everything the workers asked. When 
he had recovered his breath, he in- 
quired as to what had happened 
inside the head and heart of this 
capitalist stooge. And then the secret 
came out. The fellow had been to 
Caux and accepted the ideas of MRA. 

Communists are, of course, ex- 
pected to infiltrate “bourgeois” or- 
ganizations. So Max hastened to 
Caux to find out what all this was 
about and, especially, to see if the 
Communists could not take over this 
new outfit. But when he got there—I 
am telling the story as he told it to 
us there in our own office—he found 
that the MRA people were sincere. 
They believed what they were saying. 
They even put it into practice in 
their own lives. 

So Max went back to the Ruhr 
Valley and told what he had discov- 
ered. The Communists were not in- 
terested in penetrating MRA. They 
promptly expelled Max and his 
friend, Paul Kurowski, who there- 
upon joined the Social Democratic 
party. There was, naturally, a storm 
of argument. One result is that the 


Communists have lost control of the 
miners’ work council. And their po- 
litical strength in the region has 
suffered a catastrophic decline. 

What we wanted to know — we 
writers on THE NEw LEADER—was 
what it is that these people have. 
The Christians, the Socialists, the 
Ethical Culturists and a lot of other 
good folks have for years been 
preaching the sort of brotherhood 
that forms the staple doctrine of the 
New Testament. So I said to these 
two hard-bitten German converts: 

“Look. You wouldn’t listen to 
your Christians, either Catholic or 
Protestant. You refused to hear your 
Socialists. Now these MRA advo- 
cates come and say exactly the same 
things. To them you lend a willing 
ear. How does it happen? What do 
they have that the others lacked?” 

I wish every Christian pastor or 
priest could have heard their answer: 
“The difference between these MRA 
advocates and both Christians and 
Socialists is that the MRA people 
believe what they say and they prac- 
tice it.” 

Like a good pragmatist, I tried to 
get down to cases. I got two definite 
answers. Mr. Kurowsky said that 
Christians and Socialists in Germany 
had always preached sex equality, 
but they treated their own wives as 
a lower class. He, a Communist, had 
followed the general practice. He had 
treated his wife so shamefully that 
she had begun to decline physically 
and psychologically. But when he got 
hold of the ideas of MRA, his home 
had become happy and his wife had 
quickly improved. 

Madame Laure spoke with moving 
eloquence on the same theme. She 
is a Socialist and I said to her ‘that 
Leon Blum had advocated all his life 
the same elevated moral precepts that 
now come from Caux. “Yes,” she re- 
plied. “But consider how the Social- 
ists always preached internationalism. 
Yet I was behind the scenes and I 
knew that they never practiced it. 
Under the leadership of MRA we 
shall at last reach understanding and 
brotherhood among the nations.” 








HOLLAND RESISTS THE GENERALS 


By Jacques de Kadt 


THE HacuE 
Een RECENT Dutch cabinet crisis 
appeared quite simple on the sur- 
face. Foreign Minister Dirk Stikker, 
under attack by his own Conservative 
Liberal party, quit his post. On Jan- 
uary 24, although a vote of no-confi- 
dence had been defeated 66-26, the 
entire Government resigned as well 
—firstly, as a gesture of solidarity 
with Dr. Stikker, and secondly, be- 
cause it wanted to assure itself a solid 
majority in Parliament on all really 
important issues by reshuffling its 
members. 

Such a purely domestic Dutch po- 
litical crisis might seem of no con- 
sequence to American readers. In 
fact, however, issues of international 
importance were at stake—in an im- 
mediate sense, the question of Indo- 
nesian policy, and, looming in the 
background, the entire issue of West- 
ern defense. 

When Indonesia won its independ- 
ence at the end of 1949, one segment 
of the old Dutch East Indies was not 
incorporated into the newly formed 
Republic of Indonesia. This was 
Western New Guinea, which re- 
mained a part of the Netherlands. 
The Dutch contention was that New 
Guinea, both geographically and 
ethnically, was not a Malayan coun- 
try and hence should not be included 
in predominantly Malayan Indonesia. 
The Indonesians, on the other hand, 
demanded Western New Guinea on 
the ground that they were the heirs 


JACQUES DE Kant, who was imprison- 
ed by the Japanese in Indonesia dur- 
ing the war, is a Labor member of the 
Dutch Parliament and noted writer. 





A group of military leaders, abetted by reactionaries, 


have been trying to sell American leaders on the idea 


that the Labor Government is lagging on rearmament 


of what had been the Dutch East 
Indies and wanted their whole herit- 
age. 

The Dutch-Indonesian conference 
in 1949, which created the new In- 
donesian state, was unable to break 
the deadlock over New Guinea. Na- 
tionalist sentiment was running high 
in the Netherlands over the Indo- 
nesian question, and no government 
which agreed to relinquish New 
Guinea could possibly have obtained 
the two-thirds vote in Parliament 
required for the Constitutional am- 
endment granting Indonesia its in- 
dependence. 


STALEMATE CONTINUES 


As a result, the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia (UNCI) 
was forced to devise an “escape 
clause” whereby New Guinea re- 
mained provisionally in Dutch hands 
on the understanding that both 
parties would make every effort to 
reach an agreement during 1950. 
The year has now passed, however, 
with the Indonesians continuing to 
press their claim and the Dutch 
standing pat. The only new element 
in the situation is the refusal of 
Australia to entertain any Indonesian 
claims to Australian East New 
Guinea, which has served to stiffen 
Dutch resistance. 

The only Netherlands party which 
has differed with the official position 


is the Labor party, the second largest 
in the country and, together with the 
Catholic party, the core of the Gov- 
ernment’s parliamentary majority. 
The Labor party had always re- 
mained aloof from the nationalist agi- 
tation over New Guinea, adopting as 
its principal goal the establishment 
of friendly relations with the new 
Indonesian state, rather than reten- 
tion of New Guinea by the Dutch. 

During the unsuccessful conference 
with the Indonesians in December 
of last year, the Labor party urged 
the Government to hand New Guinea 
over to Indonesia, provided the lat- 
ter guaranteed self-determination for 
the Papuan aborigines on the island. 
The Government rejected this sugges- 
tion in the face of Catholic opposi- 
tion, but it made the following two 
proposals: 

1. Sovereignty should be vested in 
neither the Dutch nor the Indone- 
sians, but rather in the Dutch-Indo- 
nesian Union, a sort of “Common- 
wealth” arrangement established in 
1949; or 

2. If no agreement were reached, 
new negotiations should be opened 
under the auspices of the UNCI or 
any other international commission 
preferred by the Indonesians. 

The Indonesian Government re- 
jected both offers, refusing to nego- 
tiate on any basis but full transfer 
of sovereignty, which left the New 
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Guinea dispute no nearer solution 
than before. However, the Govern- 
ment’s two proposals, even though 
they had come to naught, aroused a 
storm of disapproval in the Nether- 
lands. The opposition, together with 
the two minor Government parties— 
Dr. Stikker’s Conservative Liberals 
and the Protestant Liberals—accused 
the Government of having broken its 
promise that New Guinea would re- 
main under Dutch sovereignty. 

Since the Labor party was known 
to be prepared to go even further 
than the Government on the Indo- 
nesian issue, the party was expected 
by some to attack the Government 
for its two proposals, thereby pro- 
voking a Cabinet crisis. Speaking for 
the Labor party, 1 acknowledged 
that we did indeed favor going 
further than the Government, since 
we placed friendship with Indonesia 
above continued Dutch rule in New 
Guinea, which was little more than a 
malarial swamp, anyway. However, 
I added, we would defend the Gov- 
ernment against those parties which 
rejected even the moderate proposals 
it had made in the direction of a 
transfer of sovereignty in New 
Guinea and internationally-sponsored 
negotiations. We would defend the 
Government against the right, while 
pushing it to the left, and would not 
provoke a crisis. 


THE DEFENSE ISSUE 


The right-wing parties were dis- 
appointed at our failure to overturn 
the Cabinet, and Dr. Oud, the over- 
ambitious leader of the Conservative 
Liberals, proceeded to attack the 
Government, including Foreign Min- 
ister Stikker, the Conservative Lib- 
eral party chairman. Dr. Oud’s no- 
confidence motion was rejected, but 
Dr. Stikker had declared in advance 
that he would step down if his party 
introduced such a motion. He did so, 
and with him went the entire Cabinet. 

The impression was created abroad 
that the issue of defense was what 
had actually precipitated the crisis. 
Here is the background for this 
widely current misconception: 
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A week before the New Guinea dis- 
cussion, the Dutch Parliament held 
a debate on foreign affairs. This fol- 
lowed by a few days General Eisen- 
hower’s visit, during which American 
newspapers like the New York Times 
and Herald Tribune had reported 
that the Dutch defense setup was 
among the weakest in Western 


Europe and called the Labor party 
Prime Minister, Dr. Drees, the chief 
obstacle to its strengthening. 

Yet, an American following the ac- 
in Parliament, 


tual debate after 





STIKKER: THE ‘STRONG MAN’? 


having first read these newspaper ac- 
counts, would have been utterly be- 
wildered. He would have noted that 
only one deputy put his chief stress 
on Atlantic defense, reproaching the 
Government for not having done 
enough and threatening to withhold 
his support on the confidence vote 
unless the Foreign Minister pledged 
intensified defense measures. 

The deputy in question was not 
the spokesman for Dr. Oud’s Con- 
servative Liberal party. In fact, the 
latter delivered a speech urging 
greater independence of the United 
States, recognition of Mao Tse-tung, 
and support for the Anglo-French 
peace plan for Korea in opposition 
to the reckless Americans. The other 
non-Socialist parties were pounding 
away at the need for a European 


Union (even, if need be, without 
England and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries) as a means of counterbalancing 
American power. 

The speaker who set his face 
against the mounting anti-American- 
ism, who advocated a sound plan of 
European unity, including Great Brit- 
ain and based on close cooperation 
with America toward an eventual At- 
lantic Union, was Mr. Ruygers, the 
spokesman for the Labor party. In 
my speech, too, I criticized the Gov- 
ernment’s vagueness, as well as the 
wavering stand taken by the other 
parties. Winding up the debate, 
Prime Minister Drees announced that 
a plan for all-out defense would 
shortly be presented to Parliament. 
He also denounced rumors he said 
were being spread by anti-Socialist 
generals and newspapermen to the 
effect he had been General Eisen- 
hower’s chief antagonist on the lat- 
ter’s recent visit. 

NO ‘POLITICAL’ GENERALS 

It was these rumors that have 
been responsible for all the mischief. 
In my speech, I had also been blunt 
about the “malicious inventions” 
spread against the Labor party in 
the American press by Dutch reac- 
tionaries. I hinted at the source of 
the rumors by declaring that we 
wanted generals who could organize 
and could fight, not “political gen- 
erals who make stupid speeches and 
armies that exist only on paper.” 

A few days after the debate, Gen- 
eral Kruls, the Commander-in-chief, 
was dismissed. Kruls, a “desk gen- 
eral” par excellence, had held onto 
his post for many years; no govern- 
ment had been vigorous enough to 
get rid of him. He is a man of an 
autocratic turn who had always been 
at odds with both Parliament and 
the Government, but his oratorical 
gifts enabled him to wia over Gen- 
erais Bradley and Eisenhower, and 
the American authorities. (In fact, 
judging from the January 8 issue of 
THe New LeEaper, he succeeded in 
impressing its correspondent, Alfred 
Joachim Fischer.) He knows how to 
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write competent reports, which make 
him appear to be an able man. Yet 
all he has organized in five years’ 
time is a general staff composed of 
hundreds of important-looking offi- 
cers, including 34 generals, but no 
army whatsoever. The billion guild- 
ers we have spent annually on de- 
fense (exclusive of the billions the 
fighting in Indonesia cost us) have 
scarcely brought us a million worth 
of actual military power. 


AMERICA’S BEST FRIEND 


For years, the Labor party’s 
spokesmen on military affairs, Mr. 
Vorrink (who is also party chair- 
man) and Mr. Vermeer, have com- 
plained about the inefficiency of the 
Defense Ministry and the General 
Staff. Vorrink has also bent every 
effort to impress upon the working 
class, which was always anti-militar- 
ist before the war, the necessity for 
a strong army at the present time. 

This is the truth about Dutch de- 
fense and about our incompetent 
generals, who are trying to mislead 
American public opinion by vilifying 
the Dutch Labor party—which, to- 
gether with the free trade unions, is 
the best friend America has in the 
Netherlands. The State Department 
would be most unwise to base its 
hopes on the reactionary Dutch gen- 


erals. Nor should it delude itself that 
Dr. Stikker is the one “strong man” 
who can lead the Dutch people to- 
ward a policy of Atlantic solidarity. 
Dr. Stikker is, to be sure, a man of 
great ability, though not of such 
outstanding ability as he himself and 
his various admirers would have one 
believe. But he lacks any influence 
on the Dutch people or even—as re- 
cent events have shown—on his own 
party, which is dominated by the 
narrow-minded, shrewd, ambitious 
political boss, Dr. Oud. 

There are two parties in the 
Netherlands which command a real 
following, the Catholic and the Labor 
parties. The former, which is roughly 
equivalent to Adenauer’s CDU in 
Germany, is supported by about 35 
per cent of the people. It is aware 
of thes Soviet menace and wants to 
cooperate with the United States. Its 
real sympathies, however, remain 
with the Vatican, and against Prot- 
estantism and humanism. Since it re- 
gards the U. S. as dominated by the 
two latter forces, its principal aim 
is to build a Continental European 
Union without Protestant England 
and Scandinavia—i.e., one that is 
predominantly Catholic. 

The Labor party has nearly 30 per 
cent of the Dutch people behind it. 
Naturally, it has no sympathy for 


the Hoover-Taft-McCarthy trend in 
American politics, but sees in Tru- 
man and Acheson, the AFL and the 
CIO, the America it wants to be al- 
lied with. Unlike the German Social- 
ist party of Kurt Schumacher, it is 
free of petty nationalism, dogmatism 
and narrow-mindedness; its solution 
for the Cabinet crisis is a coalition 
of all the parties that really want 
to build a Dutch army within the 
framework of the Atlantic Pact. How- 
ever, it wants the defense burden to 
be shared by the whole people and 
not—as the conservatives would like 
—by the working class alone. 


LABOR PARTY NEEDED 


The Labor party wants efficient 
generals under Government control, 
not a junta of generals who domin- 
ate the government. It wants a demo- 
cratic government and not a govern- 
ment of “strong men” (or would-be 
strong men) of the kind sought—per- 
haps with the encouragement of a 
misinformed U. S. State Department 
—by Dr. Dirk Stikker. At all events, 
if the Netherlands is to have a strong, 
Atlantic-minded government, the 
Labor party must play a substantial 
role in it. 

This is something which both the 
American public and American 
policy-makers should know. 





OF MICE AND UN 


Field mice have been discovered on the 30th floor of the UN 


building in New York.—News item. 


Without a question, without a quibble, 


Without a whereas or wherefore, 


FROZEN OUT 


Once-friendly eskimos of Russian Diomede Island and United 


States Diomede, which lie only three miles apart in the Bering 
Strait, now have little social intercourse——News item. 


Now even in the Arctic tundra 


The Curtain cuts mankind asundra, 


The field mice sniff and they gnaw and nibble. 


They know what it is they are there for. 


They come for leavings of bread and jelly 
And cheese and gobbets of grease, 

The hard-won food for the famished belly 
That is easier found than peace. 


And there’s no longer rubbing noses 
Of Russ and U. S. eskimoses. 


Up in the Bering Strait, no fooling, 


The cold war’s caused a further cooling. 


—Richard Armour 
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Turkey, Mid-East Bastion 


American military planners intend to build 


the defense of the Near East around Turkey 


By Kenan Inal 


ISTANBUL 

URKEY is very much of a political 
focal point these days. The im- 
portance of this key Near Eastern 
land was underlined, during the latter 
part of February, by a week-iong 
conference here in Istanbul of Ameri- 
can representatives from all the coun- 
tries between England and Pakistan. 

Presiding over the meeting was 
George C. McGhee, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern and 
African Affairs. The McGhee party 
was received on its arrival by the 
President of Turkey, Celal Bayar, 
Prime Minister Adnan Menderes, and 
Foreign Minister Fuat Kopriilii. 

Coinciding with McGhee’s visit was 
the arrival of two other top Ameri- 
can figures, Secretary of Air Thomas 
Finletter and Rear Admiral Robert 
B. Carney, commender of the East- 
ern Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Fleets. Finletter promptly closeted 
himself with Turkish Defense Min- 
ister Incedayi, the Chief of Staff, 
General Yamut, and the commander 
of the Turkish Air Force, General 
Goksenin. Admiral Carney and his 
staff went into consultation with Tur- 
kish naval authorities on the strength- 
ening of this country’s navy, particu- 
larly in the face of Russia’s powerful 
Black Sea submarine fleet. He an- 
nounced that the United States would 
continue its current program of sup- 
plying Turkey with the most modern 
American submarines and training 
Turkish crews to man them. 

It was later revealed that Secretary 
Finletter’s primary mission was to 
obtain first-hand information on the 
needs of the Turkish air force; dur- 
ing his stay. he announced that these 
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would be filled without delay, and 
that jet-propelled craft would soon be 
on the way. Most important of all. 
he promised in unequivocal terms 
that, in case of attack, Turkey could 
count on instant American air aid. 

During Finletter’s visit, U.S. air 
attachés from all the Near and Mid- 
dle Eastern countries met in Istanbul 
to study plans for turning Turkey 





TOM FINLETTER: UNEQUIVOCAL 


into the biggest air base in this part 
of the world. Because of its strategic 
position, Adana, in southern Turkey, 
has been picked as the first of six 
airfields to be enlarged and improved 
under the scheme. The only flaw in 
the over-all plan for Levantine aerial 
defense, and a major obstacle to U.S.- 
British agreement on the subject, is 
the refusal of Iraq and Egypt to 
permit the construction of air bases 
on their soil lest it be interpreted by 
Soviet Russia as an unfriendly act. 


This failure to learn the lessons 
taught by recent attempts to appease 
totalitarianism merely accents Tur- 
key’s importance as the aerial de- 
fense hub of the Middle East. 

Although the conference of U.S. 
diplomatic officials under Assistant 
Secretary McGhee has been cloaked 
in secrecy, the following topics are 
believed to be among those reviewed: 
Middle Eastern naval and air bases, 
relations between Israel and the Arab 
states, Communist infiltration in the 
Middle East, defense of the valuable 
oil fields in this region, and the 
problem of strategic, political and 
economic cooperation among the 
Arab countries. 

In a statement to the press, Mc- 
Ghee praised Turkey’s cooperation 
in the fight against Communist ex- 
pansion, particularly its role in the 
Korean campaign. He also declared 
that American aid, both military and 
economic, would continue. In fact, 
after the American official’s two-hour 
interview with Prime Minister Men- 
deres, it was announced that agree- 
ment had been reached for 500,000,- 
000 liras (about $180,000,000) in 
non-military aid this year, consist- 
ing of various vitally-needed com- 
modities. 

The main problem in the Middle 
East is not so much that of combat- 
ing internal Communist pressure, 
which assumes really serious propor- 
tions only in Iran, as of establishing 
an effective defense system against 
armed intervention from the outside. 
So far, only Greece and Turkey have 
cooperated fully; while Egypt and 
the other Arab countries, as well as 
Iran, have adopted an attitude of 
neutrality. 

American policy-makers are fully 
aware that the Arab states are not 
only politically unreliable but mili- 
tarily deficient. Hence their concen- 
tration on bolstering up the defenses 
of Greece and Turkey. At the same 
time, the continued cooperation of 
these countries can be insured only 
by firm U.S. guarantees of protection 
against future attack and all possible 
military and economic aid. 








By G.E. R. Gedye 


Where will the Krem- 
lin strike next in 
Europe? Yugoslavia? 
Austria? Probably 
not, according to a 
noted correspondent 


who believes that 





SOVIET TROOPS IN VIENNA: THE ALPS WON'T EXCITE THEM 


GERMANY IS THE TARGET 


VIENNA 
T HE GREATEST DANGER connected with the Communist 
aggression in Korea is not that it might succeed in 
driving the UN forces into the sea. Worse even than mili- 
tary defeat would be a surrender to the temptation to 
secure victory at all costs. Prudence demands that Korea 
should always be regarded as a secondary theater of war; 
this applies to the aggressors as much as to ourselves. For 
both, victory in Korea is firstly a matter of prestige—and 
at that, extremely important for the reaction it will pro- 
duce throughout the world. Stalin has succeeded in arous- 
ing China and other sleeping Asiatic giants to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for him. But further Communist 
expansion in Asia will not paralyze the power of the 
democratic world to defend itself against Stalinist ex- 
pansion. For immediate positive gains and the crippling 
or destruction of Western democracy’s power to defend 
itself, there is only one road open to the aggressors in the 
Kremlin. That lies across the Continent of Europe. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s new appointment shows that we realize 
that as clearly as does Stalin. 
Even a casual study of the Communist press—or, more 
valuable still, the “pink press” of the fellow travelers— 
reveals which obstacles to his expansionist plans Stalin 





BritisH foreign correspondent G. E. R. Gedye wrote 
Betrayal in Central Europe and The Revolver Republic. 
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fears most. For years, the front place has been occupied 
by the atom bomb, as the intensive hypocritical campaign 
against just this one of the many horrible modern devices 
for mass slaughter has revealed. The howl now being 
raised about West German rearmament in those periodi- 
cals whose line, however their ostensible motives vary, 
is always one which plays into the Kremlin’s hands, is 
conclusive. It shows that what Stalin fears most at the 
moment is the re-integration of a Germany, or of a part 
of Germany, capable of offering resistance to him. The 
fact that the revelation of the American intention to re- 
arm Japan has produced so comparatively little reaction 
from the Politburo shows its pre-occupation with Europe 
as the field of attack. 


FIFTH COLUMN AT WORK 


The fellow travelers shriek that if we arm Western 
Germany, whatever the safeguards, we shall “provoke” 
World War III. They don’t go into details of how or 
why. Our fifth column is content to reiterate that, if we 
thus late in the day prepare to defend ourselves, we shall 
precipitate Soviet action which they would regard as 
justified. The fact is that this international fifth column 
has clearly now been instructed to stampede a sufficiently 
large section of public opinion in the West to obstruct 
all consideration of this means of self-defense as it did in 
November that of a possible use of the atom bomb. The 
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Communists and their friends now boast that they have 
succeeded in dispelling for themselves any fears that the 
West will dare employ the latter weapon in any circum- 
stances. 

Actually, Stalin’s whole policy since 1945 has been one 
of conserving and building up his own strength for Der 
Tag, using non-Russians to expand Communist sov- 
ereignty, and avoiding any immediate risk of Russia’s 
becoming involved in any conflict. No “provocation” save 
weakness will make Stalin alter this policy significantly. 

In the middle of December, there was talk in certain 
Allied military circles in Vienna of the possibility of an 
immediate forward move by the Soviets through Austria. 
That idea has now been abandoned. Although it is no 
secret that the Soviets can advance through Austria 


against the West whenever they want, Austria is not likely 


to be used as the starting point for a general offensive 
against the West. Last autumn, the Soviets gave discreet 
backing to a “rehearsal” for a putsch by Austrian Com- 
munists. Without exposing themselves unduly, they estab- 
lished to their own satisfaction that the Austrian police 
and gendarmerie in the Russian zone (which entirely sur- 
rounds Vienna) will not dare take any effective measures 
whenever the Communists, feeble and numerically in- 
significant in themselves, are ordered to cut communica- 
tions between Vienna and the rest of Austria, with the 
knowledge that Soviet officials will back them. They have 
proved that the Vienna police are powerless to suppress 
Communist violence outside the Western-occupied sectors 


of the city. 


LOYALTY OF THE WORKERS 


On the other hand, they have learned that the Viennese 
workers, schooled since 1918 in the ways of democratic 
Socialism, are impervious to Communism’s threats and 
are ready to resist its terror where the police cannot. 
“The working masses,” said the Socialist Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. Scharf at the funeral of the Socialist President of the 
Republic, Dr. Karl Renner, the other day, “who in Habs- 
burg days had not even the vote and were what was once 
called ‘a mob without a fatherland,’ became under Ren- 
ner’s leadership the defenders of the Welfare State which 
had replaced the hated Police State of old.” It is this So- 
cialist working-class loyalty to the Republic which the 
Soviets are now seeking to break down with all the power- 
ful economic, administrative and military weapons at 
their command. Austria is one of Stalin’s first objectives. 
He wants the country “in the bag” before the cold war 
changes to the shooting war. Austria yields to Russia 
130,000 tons of oil every month. Mechanized troops and 
tanks no longer march on their bellies, but on gasoline, 
oil and other lubricants. Thus Stalin needs to advance the 
front line of the cold war well beyond the oilfields he 
has seized in Eastern Austria, before the shooting war 
begins. Hence the intensive Soviet campaign, especially 
over the Austrian national broadcasting system, the 
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Ravag, which it controls, to sow distrust for nationak 
leaders, especially among Socialists. Watch for another 
attempt to use Austrian Communists to break down 
working-class morale by fresh “wage-price” disorders 
before the winter is over. 


WAR FROM HUNGARY? 


The increase in the Hungarian Army’s effectives, and 
its rearming now in progress, suggests to some observers 
that Yugoslavia may be marked down as the terrain for 
the launching of a European war. Hungary now has one 
armored and four infantry divisions; the latter are in 
process of being doubled. The peacetime strength of a 
division is about 10,000, which is increased on mobiliza- 
tion to 15,000. The total number of men under arms to- 
day is 120,000; in case of war, Hungary expects to be 
able to put 800,000 men into the field. After a long period 
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SOVIET TROOPS IN BERLIN: THE RUHR MAY INVITE THEM 


of distrust of Hungary—justified by their failure to make 
Communism flourish there—the Soviets have begun re- 
equipment of its army with up-to-date weapons. The 
armored division has now some 100 new-type T-34 Rus- 
sian tanks. The captured German arms, which the Hun- 
garians have been using until recently, have now been 
sent to Korea and other Far Eastern theaters of war, and 
replaced by up-to-date Russian equipment. The price for 
this aid was the recent acceptance by Hungary of Mar- 
shall Stephen Batta as Chief of the Hungarian General 
Staff. This appointment (together with those of several 
other trusted Russian officers) gives Hungary its counter- 
part of Soviet Marshal Rokossovsky in Poland. The 
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GERMANY CONTINUED 


greater part of the two Red Army divisions in Hungary 
has been concentrated near the Yugoslav frontier in the 
area Szeged-Baja-Mohacs-Siklos-Pécs. 

Despite all this, Yugoslavia is as unlikely as Austria to 
be made Stalin’s point-de-départ for a general assault on 
th: West. Like Austria, Yugoslavia seems to have been 
allocated the role which Hitler assigned te Czechoslovakia 
in 1938-1939—that of aa obstacle to be cleared out of the 
way in advance of the grand assault. But Stalin, more 
cunning than Hitter, will not attempt to seize either coun- 
try by himself, and thus risk a general war before he is 
ready. It is the satellites—Hungarians, Rumanians, Bul- 
garians—who must die to make Yugoslavia safe for auto- 
cracy, as the Chinese are now dying for the same cause 
in Korea. Tito’s general staff reckons that Rumania has 
280.000 and Bulgaria 160,000 men who are waiting, 
together with the Hungarian army, for the word to attack 


the Red Army would only come up against more Alps— 
those lying along the Swiss, Bavarian and Italian border. 
In World War I, it took the armies of the Habsburgs two 
years—fighting Italian troops definitely inferior to their 
own—to force a way down the valley of the Piave into 
Northern Italy. A couple of British divisions had no diffi- 
culty in holding the Austro-Hungarians there while the 


Italians were being persuaded once again to show their 


faces instead of their backs to the enemy. And what could 
Stalin expect to gain, once inside Italy, beyond a warin 
welcome by the big—but also very hungry—Italian Com- 
munist party, which would not need many months of 
Soviet occupation to shed all its illusions? 


MAIN TARGET: GREAT BRITAIN 


The majority of Allied military strategists believe that 
if Stalin strikes, he will advance all along the line, 





sp 
Yugoslavia. Not very reliable estimates give the satellites through Germany, Austria and the satellites. Obviously | tal 
a total of some 70 (largely poorly armed and trained) the main thrust will be made against Western Germany. | fa 
divisions. Everything points, other strategists here believe, to East- bi 
ern Germany having been selected as the jumping-off | m 
GOING THE HARD WRY? ground for a general attack on the democratic world. It is | ot 
There is no reason to think that, if and when Stalin not at feeble, totally disarmed Austria, poorly armed ne 
decides to risk all on a full-scale war, he will decide to Italy or at Yugoslavia, incredibly tough in defense but in 
do it the hard way. And that is what he certainly would incapable of offensive action, that Stalin will be forced if 
be doing if he used either Austria or Yugoslavia as a to strike. He will seek to take by surprise and knock out 
jumping-off point. Why should Stalin send the Russian his toughest opponent after distant America—Great g 
army through the narrow Austrian alpine valleys or hurl Britain. His armies will be ordered to make a beeline si 
them against the rugged massif of Yugoslavia’s Dinaric straight through Western Germany to the Channel ports. e' 
Alps, with its largely trackless, primeval forests, from En route, they will be expected to seize the enormous war- a 


which the mighty German army tried in vain during four 
years to dislodge Tito? At Austria’s Western frontiers, 


potential of the Ruhr, the Rhineland, the Saar, Belgium, 
Lorraine and the Northern Plain of France. 





“The fundamental factors that, more than any other things, have hurt us in the psychological struggle are: 
“1. Our stress upon the strategy for, or means of military victory rather than upon the objectives of victory. 
“2. The tendency of many of our leaders to talk, act and think almost exclusively in terms of war’s inevitability. 


“3. Our failure to differentiate adequately in our policies and in our ‘war of words’ between the power-hungry dic- 
tators of communism and their peoples. 


C 
THREE MISTAKES OF U. S. POLICY 
t 
i 


“The first mistake could cost us the peace even though we won the war against Russia. For we cannot think, as . 
World War II showed, solely in terms of victory if we are to achieve a more stable peace. A strategy couched in 
terms of victory only means a strategy of expediency; it means unlimited war; it means a war with no real political ‘ 
objectives. And a more stable peace never has been the result of such a war . . . None of our leaders has been bold ( 
enough to define, in political terms, in terms of boundaries and frontiers, the approximate kind of post-war world, 
the kind of Europe, the kind of Russia we should like to see if we had to fight a war. 

“The second mistake, the tendency to think in terms of war’s inevitability, can of course if carried to extremes 
make war inevitable by closing our minds to all other possible courses of action . . . Beacuse we talk so much in 
terms of military crisis, of military expediency, we tend to subordinate political, economic, and moral factors, and 
as a result the United States is tarred with the brush of aggressive intentions in the minds of too many peoples . . . . 

“The third mistake—our failure to drive a wedge between the rulers and the ruled, as Woodrow Wilson did be- 
tween the Kaiser and the German people—is simply a failure to exploit one of the potential weaknesses of Commu- 
nism. The dictators of the Communist states are no friends of ours and never will be, but the newly formed ‘Friends 
of Fighters for Russian Freedom,’ who hold that ‘Stalin’s subjects are potentially our best allies’ are on the right 
track.” 


—Hanson W. Baldwin, in the New York Times, February 25. 
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T WOULD BE a good thing for Her- 

bert Hoover and Robert A. Taft to 
spend two or three weeks in Europe 
talking over the current state of af- 
fairs—not with government officials, 
but with average Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans and Britons. It is perfectly obvi- 
ous that the Republican leaders have 
no idea of the actual political climate 
in Europe and of what would happen 
if their program were accepted. 

The crucial fact today, all pro- 
grams and policies aside, is that. ever 
since the invasion of South Korea, 
every Wesiern European has been 
asking himself: “What will happen to 
my family and me if ‘they’ come?” 
Hundreds of thousands belong to the 
Catholic, Conservative, Socialist and 
other non-Communist parties. They 
wonder: “What will be our fate?” 
There are thousands of political lead- 
ers, trade-union officials, newspaper 
editors, publishers and writers who 
have only too good reason to believe 
that they will be the first candidates 
for Siberia when the Soviet Army 
arrives. 

This psychological climate has pro- 
duced an abundant crop of what the 
Germans call Riickversicherung—“re- 
insurance.” Many people consider it 
the part of wisdom to establish con- 
tact with Communist or pro-Commu- 
nist groups in an effort to appear 
sympathetic toward the movement; 
some merchants and _ industrialists 
are even reported to be making con- 
tributions to the party. Members of 
non-Communist parties are resigning. 

The Social Democratic party of 
West Germany, which is more hated 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Hoover and Taft 
Seen from Europe 


by the Communists than any other 
political group, has lost 170,000 of 
its former membership of 900,000. 
At the same time, it has scored im- 
pressive victories at the polls. The 
reason, of course, is that elections 
are secret, while party membership is 
public. 

There has been a noticeable tend- 
ency, since last July, for a number 
of newspapers in Western Europe 
to tone down criticism of Soviet 
policy or even dodge the issue al- 
together. Publishers often reject valu- 
able manuscripts dealing with Russian 
affairs. The Soviet issue has become 
a hot potato. 


HOOVER-TAFT BREED DESPAIR 


To many Americans, the Hoover- 
Taft thesis that future American aid 
should be conditioned on large-scale 
European rearmament appears con- 
vincing. As seen from the other side 
of the ocean, Europe seems to be tak- 
ing an ambiguous stand and insuffi- 
ciently resisting pressure from the 
Fast. 

This seemingly logical reaction, 
however, overlooks one decisive 
factor: the tremendous power of 
intimidation exerted from Moscow. 
Intimidation is a weapon which has 
effectively served the Kremlin more 
than once in the past. It is doubly 
effective against democracies whose 
populations are aware that, while op- 
position to their own governments is 
permitted, a hostile attitude toward a 
certain foreign regime may one day 
bring grim retribution. 

The basic fact in European politics 
today is the tremendous dispropor- 


tion between the military might of 
the Eastern colossus and of the West- 
ern world, so long as the term “West” 
is limited to Europe. This dispropor- 
tion is such that it tends to paralyze 
the will to resist. For the fact is that 
a people’s will to resist does not con- 
tinue to grow in direct proportion 
with the danger; after a certain point, 
when the situation seems hopeless, it 
begins to slacken, instead. 

If the United States adopts the 
plan recommended by Hoover and 
Taft, developments will follow that 
are likely to astonish its authors to 
the utmost. Before a single Soviet 
tank enters West Germany, the atmos- 
phere will change in a decisive 
manner. 

Europeans will come to look upon 
expansion of the Soviet empire into 
the Western countries as inevitable. 
The puppet rulers of East Germany 
will be regarded in the Western zones 
as the future bosses of the entire 
country. A similar attitude will sweep 
over France at an accelerated pace, 
while the power of resistance of small 
countries like Belgium and the Neth- 
etlands will disintegrate completely. 
A “popular” Communist upsurge, as 
the preliminary to Soviet invasion, 
will make the task of the new occu- 
piers relatively simple. The recent 
history of Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia should remind us of that. 

For the political contest in Europe 
is no longer a struggle between Com- 
munist and non-Communist ideolo- 
gies; rather, it is a struggle between 
power-blocs. The power of the East 
bloc is not identical with the influ- 
ence of the Communist political 
philosophy: Soviet power has grown 
since the war, but the Stalinist 
movement outside the Iron Curtain 
has suffered heavy losses in the past 
few years. 

As a consequence, Moscow now 
seeks to substitute the power of guns 
and bombs for the power of ideas. 
In this, it has been largely successful. 
It will continue to be so until the 
United States goes over to an all-out 
military effort—not only at home, but 
in Europe and the Far East as well. 












CHAMBERLIN 


ERNARD DeEVorTo discusses the 
8 psychology and attitude of the 
ex-Communist in the February issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Part of his 
thesis is sound enough. Former mem- 
bership in the Communist party is 
certainly not proof of wisdom and 
good judgment. I think most ex- 
Communists recognize that. 

I still remember my last talk with 
one of the most intelligent, idealistic 
and attractive human beings I have 
ever known. He had been a Bolshe- 
vik in pre-Revolutionary days in 
Russia and had fought on the barri- 
cades in the 1905 Revolution. He had 
quit the Bolsheviks after the publica- 
tion of Lenin’s April Theses in 1917, 
calling for overthrow of the Provi- 
sional Government. 

“Something I can never forgive 
myself,” he said to me just before I 
left the Soviet Union, “is that I gave 
the best years of my life to a move- 
ment that has prepared the rule of 
barbarism we see now. There are 
blunders that are worse than crimes. 
That was such a blunder.” 

On the other hand, I don’t think 
DeVoto gives adequate recognition to 
the special knowledge of Communist 
psychology and methods which can 
only be acquired through membership 
in the organization. But the gravest 
defect in his article, in my opinion, 
is its oversimplification of the issue 
involved in the attitude of American 
intellectuals toward Communism. 

“The generality of American 
intellectuals,” writes Mr. DeVoto, 
“were never tempted to accept Com- 
munism. They recognized it for what 
it was, understood it and opposed it.” 


| WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Guilt 
Of the DeVotos 


Now it is true, of course, that the 
majority of American intellectuals 
never joined the Communist party. 
Throw in the fellow-travelers of vary- 
ing degrees of infection and the anti- 
anti-Communists and you still have 
a minority. But if educated Ameri- 
cans, in their overwhelming majority, 
had accurately recognized Commun- 
ism for what it was, the fashionable 
war-time attitude of uncritical, unre- 
served praise of Stalin and all his 
works would have been impossible. 

Mr. DeVoto might well look up 
the wartime record of the magazine 
which published his article. In this 
article, he uses strong and accurate 
words in describing Soviet methods 
of rule: “The massacre of the kulaks, 
forced collectivization of agriculture, 
planned famine as an instrument of 
government, police terrorism, trans- 
portation, forced migrations, labor 
camps, execution for dissent. . . .” 
But during the war years, when the 
critical decisions that found final 
shape at Yalta were being influenced 
by the climate of American public 
opinion, such language would have 
been barred from the Alflantic 
Monthly as vigilantly as from Pravda. 

During that period, the readers of 
the Atlantic were fed the hopeful 
soothing syrup of PM’s Max Lerner 
and the unrealistic views of Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, who liked to 
represent the Soviet regime as sadly 
wronged and misunderstood and en- 
titled to atonement from the West. 
The Atlantic also gave its imprimatur 
to the writings of Anna Louise 
Strong, who had not yet experienced 
the poetic justice of being booked as 


an “American spy” in Lubianks 
prison, and whose writings about 
Russia and Poland followed the 
straight Moscow line. 

After authorizing Raymond Leslie 
Buell, a recognized expert on Poland, 
to write an article about develop. 
ments there from a different view. 
point, the Adlantic refused to print it 
and never offered its readers any 
version appreciably different from 
Anna Louise Strong’s. And although 
the Atlantic was the most conspicu- 
ous sinner among non-Communist 
magazines in softening up American 
opinion to a point where the crimes 
and blunders of Yalta met not only 
with acceptance but even with ap- 
plause, it was by no means alone. 

It was a pretty small band, a 
“Gideon’s Army” of American intel- 
lectuals, who foresaw and fought 
against the appalling consequences of 
making Soviet Communism master 
of a great part of Eurasia. I can’t re- 
call that Bernard DeVoto was a mem- 
ber of this band, or that he said or 
wrote anything in the decisive years 
1944-5 remotely resembling the mili- 
tant and rather self-righteous con- 
demnation of Communism which he 
contributes to the Aélantic in 1951. 

It is not only the ex-Communists 
who have much to answer for. I think 
there is a still heavier weight of 
responsibility on the “liberal” editors 
and preachers and other respectable 
citizens who shut their eyes to what 
went on in every East European 
country that fell under Soviet domi- 
nation, who would not face up to the 
implications of the mass deportations 
from Eastern Poland and the Baltic 
States, the Katyn massacre, the pro- 
voked Warsaw uprising and its delib- 
erate abandonment by the Red Army. 

Because they wielded far more 
influence than avowed Communists, 
these people, who ranged in attitude 
from more or less pronounced fellow- 
travelers to naive swallowers of Soviet 
propaganda fairy-tales or just plain 
opportunists, did more harm to the 
prospects of a decent, stable postwar 
world than has ever been accurately 
measured. 
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Old Friends and New Music. 
By Nicolas Nabokov. 
Little Brown. 294 pp. $3.50. 


PROPLE who are acquainted with 
the composer, Nicolas Nabokov (not 
his cousin the writer, Vladimir Nabo- 
kov), are aware that he is a dazzling 
monologist. His friend, the late Duke 
of Arcos, once said of him in an irre- 
producible Spanish accent: “Nabo- 
kov, it is very simple. At a christen- 
ing he wants to be the newborn babe, 
at a wedding the bride, at a funeral 
the corpse.” Nobody can start with 
more native genius for reminiscence 
than that. 

Actually, this volume of memoirs 
is written in a tone of extreme mod- 
esty, with passages of self-criticism 
that are entirely straightforward and 
unaffected. When it is appropriate 
for Nabokov to say that in 1927 he 
did not yet know how to look at bal- 
let, or was still inexperienced in or- 
chestration, he says so, and that’s 
that. When Stravinsky mischievous- 
ly piays for him an early composi- 
tion of which Nabokov had said at 
one time that he knew it very well and 
it was dreadful; and it turns out that 
he did not remember it at all and 
found it charming, he relates the in- 
cident for what it is worth—as an 
instance of Stravinsky’s unfailing 
memory—and no more. On _ the 
other hand, he can forget himself in 
the heat of telling a story and draw 
the long bow—as when he describes 
in detail a performance he attended 
at the age of ten years and says of 
it, “In all my association with ballet 
I have never seen anything approach- 
ing it in perfection.” 

It would appear that his childhood 
was divided between an estate on the 
Niemen River and St. Petersburg. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Russian Music Far From Home 


Reviewed by Lewis Galantiére 
Contributor to “The New Yorker,” 
“Saturday Review of Literature” 


He never knew his father, who was 
present as a portrait of a man in uni- 
form looking “like a huge stuffed 
bird” with a “handsomely featured 
but quite banal face with a rosy tint, 
a wedge beard, and a Prince Albert 
mustache. Absorbed by an obvious 
lack of thought he gazed abstractedly 
at the opposite wall of our bedroom.” 
Apart from that portrait, and a Ger- 
man governess who went by the 
name of Fraulein Abzieher (Miss 
Slipcover is a direct translation), 
everything seems to have been idyllic 
in his upbringing. If another ex- 
ception is to be made, it is the hate- 
ful piano lessons he was given. In- 
deed, on the subject of musical edu- 
cation, Nabokov writes somewhat as- 
tonishingly: “Only gradually did I 
realize that piano lessons and piano 
practice, the studies of harmony and 
counterpoint, and in fact most of the 
disciplinary activities devised to 
teach young aspirants to composi- 
tion, are hateful to me because they 
are ... devoid of any relation to 
music.” And when we ask how a 
man is to become a composer—rath- 
er than, sey, a poet or painter or 
physicist—without these studies, we 
get this answer: “. . . through the il- 
licit communication with that fertile 
subsoil, that vast underground of life 
where musical matter of all degrees 
of beauty and ugliness lives freely 
and abundantly and .. .,” etc. In 
later years, Nabokov was to teach in 
the anti-disciplinarian “great books” 
college, St. John’s at Annapolis. He 
was as surely preordained by nature 
for that career as for reminiscence. 

One guesses that the Nabokov fam- 


ily made Berlin its first stop on its 
flight from the Bolsheviks in 1920. 
Three years later, when he was 
twenty years old, our memorialist 
was a student at the University of 
Paris. There, in 1927, he wrote his 
first important composition, a grand 
oratorio in a “somewhat sentimental 
lyrical spirit” called Ode, requiring 
for its performance a full orchestra 
as well as a large chorus and two 
soloists to sing the verses of Lomon- 
osov on which it was composed. 
Stravinsky heard this music and 
liked it. 

In the early 1920s, Stravinsky him- 
self had written a cantata entitled 
Les Noces Villageoises. With the aid 
of the painter Goncharova and the 
choreographer Nijinska, this was 
mounted by Diaghilev; and though 
I have. not seen it since, I believe, 
1925, it remains in my memory as 
the most thrilling hour I ever spent 
in a theatre. Memory is a deceptive 
thing, but I have always told people 
that I myself heard Stravinsky say, 
“Why did I give Les Noces to Diag- 


hilev? Because no one else will play 
my music. Thus a cantata becomes 
a ballet.” 


Whether Stravinsky said this or 
not, and said it in my hearing or not, 
it sums up accurately the situation of 
a young composer a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The 1920s were Diag- 
hilev’s decade; he reigned over the 
arts. Every poet who had a libretto 
went with it to Diaghilev; every 
painter who had a sense of scale and 
of light hoped to be employed by 
Diaghilev; no composer of music— 
de Falla, Rieti, Constant Lambert no 
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less than the French and the Russians 
—could expect to draw the attention 
of the public upon his work except 
through Diaghilev. In Paris, the or- 
chestra leaders had not yet got be- 
yond Franck and Roussel and Vin- 
cent d’Indy. In London, their ex- 
treme limit barely outdistanced El- 
gar to take in Vaughan Williams. 
Nadia Boulanger taught the young 
composers and Diaghilev performed 
them: that was the world of music in 
the 1920s. That was why Nabokov 
took his Ode to Diaghilev. 

There are three chapters in this 
book of which Diaghilev is the cen- 
ter. They are high comedy, they 
ring absolutely true, and they are a 
valuable record of a great moment in 
the history of taste. There is a chap- 
ter of the greatest sympathy and most 
lucid analysis on Prokofiev. It con- 
tains pages on Shostakovich and on 
the painter of colored musical slides, 
Sibelius, that are what is called a 
“contribution.” There is a warm, 
vivid section on Stravinsky in which 


the great man, apart from being de- 
picted dans [intimité, speaks about 
his own music not too thinly. The 
Koussevitzky chapter is no more than 
a superficial tribute, except for Nab- 
okov’s modest and graceful explana- 
tion why he was so long in approach- 
ing that conductor. And the last 
chapter—on Nabokov’s experience as 
music officer in the American Zone 
of Berlin and as hyphen between the 
American and Russian cultural serv- 
ices—though it contains important 
material, seems to me in part rather 
vulgar. I recognize that the “Madame 
Butterfly” story was tempting; it is 
unquestionably a great drawing-room 
anecdote; but as Nabokov writes it, 
it is not a story about people but 
about puppets. It doesn’t go down. 

Altogether, this is an extremely en- 
tertaining and even informative book. 
Nabokov writes reminiscences al- 
most as well as he writes music; by 
which I mean that the written word 
does not make him self-conscious or 
pedantic, it leaves him lyrical and un- 


inhibited. That a man who begay 
to possess the English language only 
some fifteen years ago should write 
so fluently and idiomatically is as. 
tonishing; and though there are er. 
rors (e.g. “detracted” for “distract. 
ed”) there are also charming verbal 
inventions which could not have 
been thought of by one to whom 
English was native. Much of the 
book is written as if it were being 
told at one of those Russian émigré 
parties of a quarter century ago 
where everybody sat on the floor 
drinking rum-laced tea at two in the 
morning while a guitar, a flirtation, 
and a half-dozen noisy conversations 
were going at the same time among 
people who had not a care or a nickel 
in the world. The Russianness of 
Nabokov is the greatest of his many 
charms. One says to oneself, “What 
a digestive tract he must have! He 
could work in an advertising agency, 
live in Westchester, belong to a golf 
club; and still he would never breed 
an ulcer.” 





Existence and Martin Heidegger 


Reviewed by Carl J. Friedrich 


Professor of Political Science 
at Harvard University 


Existence and Being. 
By Martin Heidegger. 
Henry Regnery. 399 pp. $5.00. 


Tus 1s the first presentation in 
English of some selections from the 
work of Heidegger, one of the lead- 
ing existentialists. It also contains 
an analysis and summary by Dr. 
Werner Brock of Heidegger’s major 
work, “On Being and Time,” which 
is quite valuable—although one 


doesn’t understand why this sum- 
mary of a work not in this volume 
takes up more space than the works 
actually included. Nor can one un- 
derstand the failure to mention 
Heidegger’s link to the Hitler regime. 
(There is one note: “In 1933, Pro- 


fessor Heidegger was elected Rector 
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of Freiburg University, in which ca- 
pacity he also delivered and pub- 
lished an Address on the position of 
German universities.”) But this se- 
lection does include two essays on 
poetry, “Remembrance of the Poet,” 
and “Holderlin and the Essence of 
Poetry,” and two metaphysical ones, 
“On the Essence of Truth” and 
“What is Metaphysics?” Considering 
the extraordinary difficulties of ren- 
dering into English a philosopher 
who operates with whole congeries of 
new words and concepts, the trans- 
lators have done very well. 

But should one hide from the read- 
er the fact that Heidegger’s involve- 
ment with Nazism wes serious enough 
to cause the French authorities, 
usually lenient, to bar him from 
teaching at the university ? 
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Czechoslovakia Under Soviet Rule 


East Wind over Prague. 
By Jan Stransky. 
Random House. 245 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. STRANSKY’S BOOK is not only 
about Czechoslovakia, from which 
most of the facts and stories are 
taken; it is a book about Europe, or 
rather about some elementary facts 
of life in the worldwide struggle 
against the totalitarian threat. 

Mr. Stransky was an official of the 
Czechoslovak Government-in-Exile in 
London. After he went 
back home and was elected member 
of Parliament for the National 
Socialist party of Mr. Benes. After 
the Communist coup in 1948, he had 
to flee again. In his book, he does 
not try to tell the history of the short- 
lived postwar coalition, or to ana- 
lyze the reasons for the capitulation 
of the leaders of the non-Communist 
forces. And it is perhaps better that 
he does not. His occasional attempts 
to describe the Social Democrats as 
the only collaborationist party, his 
silence about the appeasement sins 
of his own party, show that he has 
not sufficiently emancipated himself 
from narrow partisanship. 

But instead of writing political his- 
tory and analysis, Mr. Stransky did 
something equally valuable. He tried 
to catch the mood, the reactions, the 
conscious and subconscious motives 
of the common people, confronted 
with the totalitarian threat. And he 
succeeded very well. The stories, 
taken from daily life and told in a 
vivid, convincing way, tell the Amer- 
ican reader more about the situation 
and about the reasons for Communist 
conquest than the history of great 
state actions. 


the war, 


Take this one, for example: 

In 1946, long before the Com- 
munist Stransky ad- 
dressed a public meeting in the wine- 
growing region of South Moravia. 
After the meeting, the Mayor, also a 
Benes party member, invited the 


coup, Mr. 
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Reviewed by Peter Meyer 
Author of “Soviet Russia—a New Class Seciety,” 
Contributor to “The New Leader” 


speaker and local people to have a 
glass or two in his wine-cellar. There 
they sat, farmers, non-Communists 
and newly converted Communists: 
wine loosened tongues and soon all 
were engaged in sharp criticism of 
Communist policies. 

So why don’t you get out of the 
Communist party, Mr. Stransky 
asked. The whole party burst out 
laughing. 

Will the Communists change their 
policies if they do? Won’t they just 
accuse the dissidents of being col- 
laborationists, fascists, hoarders, and 
make their life hell? And when the 
Communists finally take over, won’t 
the heretics be lost? 

Then a man with a Red Star on his 
breast asked: “Look here, Mister, I 
am a Communist. Now, if the Sovi- 
ets don’t interfere and if you win, 
what will happen to me?” 

Mr. Stransky thought that this was 
his ‘clue. “Nothing will happen to 
you,” he said. “We are not Com- 
munists and do not avenge ourselves 
—that’s just the difference.” 

“Aha,” said the man_ smiling. 
“That’s just the point. If the demo- 
crats win, nobody will punish me, 
only some people may say that I was 
a fool and I don’t give a damn for 
what they say. But if the Commun- 
ists win and I am no longer a mem- 
ber, there will be a hell to pay. They 
will show all right what it means to 
return a Party ticket.” 

All those around the table nodded: 
“Yes, that’s the point. That’s the 
trouble.” 

“You know, they were right,” said 
the Mayor when he accompanied 
Stransky to his car afterward. 

“Well, Brother Mayor, why the 
hell don’t you join the Communists 
yourself if that is how you feel?” 

To which the Mayor answered 


sadly but with great deliberation: 

“Because I am a bloody fool.” 

Yes, the people were frightened 
and demoralized. And it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why. They had 
lived under Nazi terror for years. 
The best, the most courageous had 
been exterminated. The others 
had learned that you can survive 
only if you duck, if you become small 
and inconspicuous, if you conform. 
There was a lot of double-talk and 
sabotage in this conformism, but to 
stand openly and be counted meant to 
disappear secretly and be hanged. 

Then the Red Army came to lib- 
erate the country. It was a terrible 
experience, which Mr. Stransky elo- 
quently sums up in the words: “The 
Russian St. George came, killed the 
dragon and liberated the princess; 
then he got drunk, looted the castle 
and raped the princess.” But people 
were not only disappointed, they were 
also frightened. They saw the power 
of Russia, and after American dis- 
armament, they knew they were left 
with this power alone. The native 
Communists who had been ashamed 
of the atrocities and worried that it 
might cost them much of their influ- 
ence, soon recovered and changed 
their propaganda line. Instead of 
praising the Red Army, they threat- 
ened with it. 

And then came the big blackmail. 
People had lived under the Nazis for 
years. They had to work for them, 
many in war industries, some in 
lower-level administrative positions. 
Some did business with them, some 
just sold them food. Everybody had 
to shut up when his moral duty 
would have been to shout protests; 
some were forced to manifest loyalty 
to the Reich in order to save their 
necks. Where was the line between 
collaborationism, passivity, and sly 
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resistance? Difficult to say, these 
three elements were mixed up in the 
daily life of almost every citizen. 
But the Communists had a very 
simple way to disentangle the 
threads. If you joined their party 
and did everything they told you, 
your sins were forgotten, your honor 
was saved, and you could even be- 
come, retroactively, a hero of the re- 
sistance. If you opposed them, you 
were a collaborator, a traitor, a quis- 
ling, a Nazi. 

Many thousands joined the com- 
rades to cover up their real treason. 
Hundreds of thousands joined be- 
cause they were afraid they would be 
innocently accused of it. Mr. Stran- 
sky gives elequent examples. 

Thousands joined because they 
were bribed by positions in the new 
administration, because they were al- 
lowed to loot the property of 
“traitors” or of the deported Ger- 
mans. But fear was a more im- 
portant reason than greed. And in- 
timidation is the most important 
weapon of Communist propaganda. 

People in the West often wonder 
how openly the masters of the Krem- 
lin bully and mistreat their puppets. 
They force the satellite “independent” 
governments to reverse their decision 
on the spot, they order their repre- 
sentatives around like lackeys, and 
they often do it publicly, in the 
United Nations, before Western wit- 
nesses. Couldn’t they do it, in their 
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own interest, more discreetly, behind 
the scenes? 

No, says Mr. Stransky, that’s de- 
liberate. When Stalin ordered Gott- 
wald to reverse the Czech govern- 
ment’s decision about accepting the 
Marshall Plan, the Czech Communist 
propagandists went around saying 
loudly: “Here is another proof that 
the Soviets are the masters and have 
to be obeyed.” And it worked. 

There are hundreds of such epi- 
sodes in the book and they all add up 
to one conclusion; the main weapon 
of Soviet propaganda is terror. People 
behind the Iron Curtain have no il- 
lusions about their life. And they 
also know that in democratic coun- 
tries people live better and freer. 
They only doubt that the democracies 
are resolute and powerful enough to 
defend themselves; they wonder 
whether they are able and willing to 
help them. 

Nobody believes that the Kremlin 
God is just or good or wise. But 
many are afraid that he is omnipo- 
tent. There is no need to convince 
the people; there is only the need 
to give them some hope. But no 
mere words, only deeds can give 
them this hope. 

What was the greatest achievement 
of American propaganda in Czecho- 
slovakia during the years Mr. Stran- 
sky lived there? When was America 
most popular and why? 

It is a very revealing story. The 
incident is now almost forgotten. 
Late in 1945, a detachment of Amer- 
ican troops crossed the Czech fron- 
tier and proceeded inland. They 
drove to a village south of Prague, 
went to the woods, posted armed sen- 
tries, drove back Czech gendarmes, 
and started digging. They dug up a 
lot of wooden crates, loaded them on 
their trucks and drove back to the 
American Zone. Nobody knew ex- 
actly what was in the cases: some 
said it was the secret archive of the 
Nazi Statthalter K. H. Frank, some 
whispered there were the results of 
German atomic research. In any 
case, it was a flagrant violation of 
Czech sovereignty and the Czech Gov- 


ernment protested. But the non. 
Communist majority of Czechs was 
simply delighted. It was, says Mr, 
Stransky, “one of the strongest in. 
jections of courage which the Czech 
anti-Communists ever received.” And 
many Communist fellow trevelers be 
came nervous. They felt they had 
better watch their step; maybe the 
Communists are not so strong, after 
all. 

Mr. Stransky is rather apologetic 
about this reaction. It proves, he 
thinks, that the pressure of force is 
more effective than moral arguments, 
and as a Czech he is unhappy about 
that proof when given by his own na- 
tion. 

But he should net worry about 
that. There is nothing specifically 
Czech in the experience. In this re- 
spect, the Czechs are not different 
from Frenchmen or Italians, who, 
after all, never saw the Red Army in 
action. And Mr. Stransky is right 
in stressing the interdependence 
among the events in all theaters 
where the conflict is being fought. 
Retreat and humiliation of democ- 
racy in one place shatters the whole 
democratic front the world over; but 
one local defeat of the Soviets would 
open cracks all along the Soviet 
front. 

As long as nations are tired and 
feel helpless and afraid, says Stran- 
sky, they will always be inclined to 
accept the leadership of those who 
show greater determination. And 
this is really the main “secret” of 
what is called “psychological war- 
fare” today. Mr. Stransky certainly 
has helped illustrate this simple truth. 
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Conservation and Bureaucracy 


Western Land and Water Use. 
By Mont H. Saunderson. 
Oklahoma. 217 pp. $3.75. 


DURING THE DREARY 1930s, there 
appeared a great number of books 
dealing with our declining natural re- 
sources. These books had an enor- 
mous influence on the conservation 
movement sparked by President 


Roosevelt and generously supported 
by New Deal Congresses. 

In the forties, the literature on con- 
servation was negligible, except for 
the reports and studies of Government 
agencies. The nation dropped its con- 


OLD COWHAND: 


servation crusade for the greater cru- 
sade of destroying fascism and Naz- 
ism. In the last year or two, the con- 
cern with our resources has been 
manifest again in books about the 
land and the pressure of population 
against our deteriorating soil, water 
and mineral wealth. 

Mont H. Saunderson, a U. S. 
Forest Service economist, has as- 
sembled in Western Land and Water 
Use the essential facts about the con- 
dition of our range, croplands, forests 
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The Pursuit of Plenty. 
By A. J. Mezerik. 
Harpers. 209 pp. $2.50. 


IS LAND BEING SACRIFICED TO WATER? 


and water supplies in the Western 
states, and their relation to the na- 
tional economy. He discusses the 
abuses of these resources and shows 
where the trends are leading—to a 
decline in forage for livestock, 
mounting water shortages for irriga- 
tion farmers and city folk, shortages 
of high-grade timber, and alarmingly 
unstabilized watersheds. 

Mr. Saunderson writes conserva- 
tively, and is not prone to display his 








pro-Government bias. But his volume 
suffers from a woeful lack of organ- 
ization and gives the impression of 
being a collection of interesting but 
generally undigested notes. It is use- 
ful more as a valuable source book 
than for throwing much light on the 
complex resource problems which be- 
set the area west of the hundredth 
meridian. 

A. G. Mezerik’s book, The Pursuit 
of Plenty, is of a different order. 
Written by a facile journalist, it 


Reviewed by Anthony Netboy 
Co-author, “Water, Land and 
People”; “New Leader” contributor 


offers a sketchy survey of what is 
happening to our power, mineral, 
soil, oil and other natural resources. 
Sharply drawn pictures are presented 
of what the productive wealth of 
America could be and what it is in an 
exploitative capitalist economy. 

Like most journalists tackling these 
complex problems, and trying to 
cover the waterfront, Mezerik is 
rather short on facts and long on 
editorial judgments. 

He hits hard at the electric-utility 
lobby fighting the expansion of pub- 
lic power, at the oil companies ex- 
hausting our vast petroleum wealth, 
and at the grandiose schemes of Fed- 
eral bureaus like the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers and Interior’s Bureau 
of Reclamation for damming our 
great rivers without giving the pub- 
lic a chance to evaluate and sanction 
their often ill-conceived schemes. 
Most of his shots are well aimed. 

But Mezerik falls quite uncon- 
sciously into the trap of accepting 
some of the propaganda of Govern- 
ment agencies. He regards the TVA 
as sacrosanct and thinks that the an- 
swer to our growing resource prob- 
lems is a series of valley authorities, 
a conclusion which some careful stu- 
dents no longer accept. He does not 
realize that, while TVA has done a 
spectacular job in harnessing the 
Tennessee River by a system of dams 
and reservoirs, it has paid relatively 
little attention to the land. The en- 
gineers have exercised a strong hand 
in shaping TVA policy while the 
land-scientists have been kept almost 
in servility. Although floods have 
been controlled on the Tennessee, 
the tributary creeks and streams still 
flood aplenty, erosion is still rife in 
the Valley, and a goodly proportion 
of the farmers have scarcely bene- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





CONSERVATION CONTINUED 


fited from TVA’s developments. 
TVA, in short, has shown spectacu- 
lar efficiency in engineering, but it 
has serious shortcomings as a land- 
restoration agency. At present, TVA 
is regarded by some as suffering 
from hardening of the bureaucratic 


arteries. It is just as susceptible to 
political pressure and bureaucratic 
pettiness as the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion or Corps of Engineers. 

In the course of this book, Mezerik 
takes cracks at the neo-Malthusians, 
especially the much-maligned Wil- 


liam Vogt, but here he is only parrot. 
ing the arguments of the agricultural 
economists generally. He offers no 
real refutation of the belief that the 
alarming population growth the world 
over is probably the root cause of our 
social and economic difficulties. 





Must Political Ethics Be A Myth? 


Power and Society. 


By Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan. 


Yale University. 295 pp. $4.00. 


DEFINING political science in its 
most general scope as the study of 
influence and the influential and in 
its specific focus as the study of 
power, Harold D. Lasswell has 
probed deeply into the realities of 
politics and power in the social sys- 
tem. With the cooperation of Abra- 
ham Kaplan, a philosopher con- 
cerned primarily with language and 
scientific methodology, he has in this 
book set forth in a tightly integrated 
system of definitions and _proposi- 
tions the basic frame of reference 
within which he is working. 

Although this conceptual scheme 
is set forth with a higher degree of 
explicitness, clarity and insight than 
it has been in the past, it is not new. 
In its fundamentals, it represents the 
mass-élite point of view developed 
with acuity by Pareto, Mosca and 
Michels, a pessimistic form of po- 
litical rationalism: rationalistic be- 
cause it views such elements of the 
social systems as myth, philosophy, 
normative elements of culture, etc., 
as illusions; pessimistic because only 
a minor segment of the society can 
penetrate these illusions and this 
minority uses its rationality to seek 
power at the expense of the mass. 

The value implications of this 
point of view for a democratic so- 
ciety have been elaborated by many 
people, including the 
themselves: Democracy is impossible 
because the :masses cannot participate 
in the shaping of decisions, and free- 


mass-élitists 
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Reviewed by William L. Kolb 


Department of Political Science, 


Newcomb College, Tulane University 


dom is possible to a limited extent 
only within a system of juridical de- 
fense based on the pitting of one cen- 
ter of power against others. When 
contrasted with the optimistic ration- 
alism of the nineteenth century, 
which placed its hope for democracy 
on increasing the ability of the 
masses to rationally break through 
the bonds of myth, religion, and 
ether non-rational elements of cul- 
ture, this frame of reference seems 
much more adequate in accounting 
for the political forms of the twenti- 
eth century. Yet in accounting for 
them, it leaves no hope. For the dem- 
ocrat, the outcome is despair. 

But Lasswell refuses to despair. 
His own attachment to the values of 
a free society and his empirical ob- 
servations of situations in which 
there is a wide distribution of power 
create problems which he struggles 
to solve within the mass-élite frame 
of reference. The definition of the 
élite is extended to the point that it 
can either include most members of 
a society, or at least be open to those 
members of the society which strive 
for inclusion. The exploitative pos- 
sibilities of myth are restricted to 
the political myth, by separating it 
from the “social order” composed of 
the folkways and mores of the so- 
ciety. (There seems little reason for 
this, since these elements of culture 
are equally non-rational.) Further, 
the “formula” of the political myth 
—as distinct from “doctrine” and 


the symbols of identification—may 
actually define the existing power 
structure. Yet the effort is a failure. 
So long as the content of the polit- 
ical myth is determined by its func- 
tion in the political process, rather 
than the functions being determined 
by the content; so long as the élite 
can and will modify this content 
when its power is threatened; so long 
as the rulers rule primarily for the 
sake of the ruling closs—so long as 
all these things are true, it is difficult 
to see how a free society can exist. 
If we accept the necessity of myth 
in social affairs, democracy becomes 
a possibility only where the content 
of the myth in some way or other 
represents something more than a ra- 
tionalization of the power structure 
or a function of the political process. 
Although conditioned by these ele- 
ments, it itself must be determinative 
in the long run, and in some sense 
must have validity. If democracy is 
to be possible, it must be because the 
élite has some tendency for the gen- 
eral welfare in terms defined by the 
myth of the society, even though 
there is also a tendency to rule fo: 
the ruling class. In other words, the 
symbols embodying _ identification 
and the ultimate values or perspec- 
tives of the society must be: con- 
trolling not only for the mass but 
for the élite; they must also in some 
sense be true, or else for those who 
know their falsity they once again 
become tools of manipulation. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 














SHIPLEY 


HE DELAYED Broadway premiere 
Te Elmer Rice’s Not For Chil- 
dren* found the daily reviewers un- 
animous in calling the play incom- 
prehensible, and not for adults, either. 
After the American premiere in Pasa- 
dena fifteen years ago, however, the 
New York Times reviewer, while call- 
ing it “not for audiences,” conceded 
that it was “amusing a good part of 
the time, and sometimes quite pro- 
found. . . . There is quite a lot of 
good writing in this play; there are 
scenes of beauty and scenes of crack- 
ling wit.” Across the continent and 
the years, the salt lost its savor. 

Not For Children is an extrava- 
ganza of dramatic criticism in the 
form of a play. A producer has 
bought a play he doesn’t understand; 
he hires a professor and a lady lec- 
turer to explain it to the audience. 
Their discussion precedes the play, 
then interrupts it; at times, they be- 
come part of it. Now and again the 
players continue the discussion in the 
dressing room. Songs and burlesques 
alternate with the argument about 
reality and illusion in the theater, and 
an expensive bed left over from a 
former flop becomes for a time the 
center of interest. Finally, the profes- 
sor and the lady lecturer decide to 
use the bed. 

Not For Children has its interest- 
ing moments for those who enjoy 
the theater, or like to probe the 
psychology of an angry playwright. 
(Rice was a victim of critical buffet- 
ings at the time he was writing the 
play.) Its failings are of three major 


* Not For Children. Written and staged by Elmer 
Rice. Presented by the Playwrights’ Company. 
For six performances at the Coronet Theater 
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‘Not For Children’ 
After 15 Years 


sorts: emotional, artistic and spirit- 
ual. 

Emotional appeal is basic in the 
theater. Our feelings must move with 
those of the characters. In Not For 
Children, however, the appeal is com- 
pletely intellectual; we do not care 
in the slightest about the persons the 
author manipulates to illustrate the 
critical argument. At one point, 
Rice’s professor draws a parallel with 
Pirandello. But in all the plays in 
which Pirandello probes the problem 
of illusion and reality—Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, Right 
You Are, Tonight We Improvise—we 
are also deeply moved by the char- 
acters; this is something Rice neg- 
lects. 

Though written by a master of 
dramaturgy, Not For Children is 
sadly deficient in artistic structure. 
Stories are begun and thoughts pro- 
jected, but none are carried to a con- 
clusion. The lack of a formal plot 
might not matter if there were wit or 
poetry in the language, but most of 
the thoughts are obvious and pedes- 
trian in expression. Even the ingen- 
ious use of the bed as a symbol of 
life’s journey, until “the white sheet 
of the tender babe becomes his own 
shroud,” lacks freshness of wording. 

Finally, we might hope for some 
spiritual values to emerge in this 
dramatized discussion of the theater. 
Elmer Rice has given much of his 
life to the theater; if he does not love 
it, he at least presumably deems it 
worth while. The theater, as the play 
asserts and we admit, presents illu- 
sion. Is this an evil or a good? From 
its make-believe, do we gain under- 





standing of reality? From its figures, 
do we gain a sense of human dignity 
and worth? Do we rouse from the 
theater’s spell in exaltation, ready to 
face the tumult and torments of the 
world? 

Not For Children does not an- 
swer these questions; instead, it cul- 
minates in the casual decision of the 
arguing couple to go to bed. Then 
the glamorous gowns of Betty Field 
(as the lady lecturer) will be doffed, 
and the inquiring concern of Elliott 
Nugent (as the professor) will be 
silenced. The power of the theater is 
hid with a winding sheet. And in this 
bed Mr. Rice will have to lie. 


+ + + 


Dramatic in their effect, and illus- 
trative of new potentialities in the 
film medium, are the showings of 
Cinema 16, the experimental group 
whose Spring 1951 programs have 
just been announced. 

Among the films in the first show- 
ing, on March 11 and 14, are an eerie 
story in a desolate landscape, On the 
Edge, and a film portrayal of be- 
havior under hypnosis. The second 
bill, set for April 11 and 15, includes 
Experimental Masochism, Feelings of 
Depression and Room Studies—the 
last a Danish picture which was 
painted, instead of photographed, on 
the film. The May 9 and 13 showings 
include Children Learning by Ex- 
perience, a record of the London 
blitz, and The Idea, a trick film with 
a serious theme, based on wood- 
cuts of Frans Masereel. The final 
program, June 6 and 10, offers such 
novelties as the microscopic study, 
in color, of a drop of water; a 
French film about a bi-sexual; and a 
group of the best This Js America 
shorts, with slenderizing in ten easy 
lessons for fat people who like to 
take it easy (which is another way 
of just saying: for fat people). 

Cinema 16, now in its fourth year, 
is not only the largest U. S. film so- 
ciety but the only one New Yorkers 
who want to keep abreast of the 
trends and potentialities of the mo- 
tion picture can join. 









BROADWAY NOTES 
Bette Davis and Barry Sullivan 
etar in RKO Radio’s Payment on 


Demand, playing at Radio City 
Music Accompanying it is 
Smart Set, a spectacular revue 
on the great stage featuring 
Bettina Rosay, prima ballerina, 
and the Rockettes. Payment on 
Demand is the story of marital 
troubles in a wealthy San Fran- 
cisco family. 

MGM’s Three Guys Named 
Mike, a romantic tale about an 
airline stewardess, with Jane 
Wyman, Van Johnson, Howard 
Keel and Barry Sullivan, is at 
the Capitol Theater. The part- 
nered in-person show features 
Johnny Long and his Orchestra, 


singing and dancing star Marie - 


McDonald, comic Artie Dann, 
violinist Maria Neglia, and dan- 
cer Johnny Bachemin. 

At War with the Army, with 
the comedy team of Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis, is in its third 
week at the Brooklyn Paramount 
Theater. Pigmy Island, a Jungle 
Jim story with Johnny Weiss- 
muller, is the associate feature. 

The Fabian Brooklyn Strand 
Theater is presenting Interna- 
tional Burlesque, with Betty 
Rowland and Vince Barnett; and 
Crazy Knights, with Mexie Ros- 
enbloom and Billy Gilbert. An 
added attraction is Bride of 
Saoma with the Siva dancers. 

The New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra is seen and 
heard in the film Of Mice and 
Music, at the Park Avenue The- 
ater, which features such artists 
as Artur Rubinstein, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Nadine Conner and Jan 
Peerce. 

The American Theater Wing’s 
annual Antoinette Perry Awards 
dinner will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
= Easter Sunday evening, March 





in an_ impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? 
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Says Gorer Should Stud: 
Babies Before He Theorizes 


In all the discussion as to how Geoffrey Gorer 
thinks swaddling affects the Russian soul (“The 
Swaddled Soul of the Great Russians,” by 
Bertram D. Wolfe, THe New Leaver, January 
29], I miss any testimony as to how swaddled 
infants actually do behave. 

I do not recall knowing any Russian babies, 
but I have known hundreds of Italian ones who 
were swaddled most of the time for the first 
nine months or more of their lives. And I can 
swear that they did not resent it. On the 
contrary, it seemed to help them go to sleep. 
In any case, does Mr. Gorer imagine that any 
mother would keep an infant swaddled if the 


result were what he supposes—rage alternating - 


with despair? Infants, remember, do not suffer 


in silence. Who in the house would get a 
night’s sleep? 
Buffalo, N. Y. C. I, CLAFLIN 


Urges Strategic Factors Be 
Considered in Policy-making 


May I enter the Chamberlin-Gideonse dis- 
pute? [See THe New Leaper, November 27, 
December 18—Ep.] I believe I have a formula 
that will satisfy many New LEADER readers. 

As a college campus interventionist of 1940- 
1941, I was forced, when I read Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s book, America’s Second Crusade, to re- 
examine the premises upon which I acted then, 
and which in general I have since tried to 


follow. I have since come to these conclusions: 


1. The defeat of Hitler Germany and mili- 
tarist Japan was a proper object of American 
foreign policy. 

2. The factual truth, however, is that the 
Chicago Tribune-Charles Beard-George Morgen- 
stern-Chamberlin history of America’s entry 
into World War II is substantially correct, and 
that Roosevelt sought our entry by methods 
which were morally questionable, and which 
might, in Dr. Gideonse’s words, be “war guilt.” 
The only alternative thesis is that Roosevelt 
didn’t know what he was doing. 

3. The decision of Roosevelt (and America) 
to enter the war against Japan and Germany 
in 1941 will always be rather doubtful from the 
moral standpoint when diplomatic and military 
considerations are weighed (as indeed they 
must be, though many forget to, and it is this 
error that Chamberlin primarily condemns in 
his book). 

4. Iu any case, America and Britain fought 
World War II without taking sufficiently into 
account the postwar strategic position of Stalin. 

5. American and British indifference to the 
postwar position of Stalin must be attributed 
to the idealistic and somewhat naive dreams of 
Roosevelt as to the possibility of “converting” 


Stalin and as to the effectiveness of a world 
collective security organization, and the single 
tracked pre-occupation with Hitler which de 
stroyed Churchill’s rational thought. 

6. The Great Debate is not (as some sup 
pose) over the desirability of defending Europe 
from Communism, just as, to the better-in. 
formed America Firsters, the controversy of 
1941 was not over the desirability of restraining 
Hitler (see Kennedy’s recent speech); the 
Great Debate is as to whether long-term stra- 
tegic and military factors are to be given 
consideration, or whether the present war is to 
be conducted as a “crusade” without consider- 
ing strategic factors. In 1936, France and 
Britain did not fight when they could; they 
fought in 1939 when they could not. As a 
result of this strategic choice, the only victor 
of the war was Stalin, who now holds as 
prisoner both China and Poland, which the 
war was supposed to redeem. 

7. Appeasement is to be distinguished from 
retreat. Stalin has often retreated, but he has 
never been accused of appeasing capitalism. 
Appeasement is essentially consent to the act 
of the enemy. In 1939, it was not so much 
necessary that Britain and France fight for 
Poland as it was that they refuse assent to its 
rape; in 1951, it is not so much necessary that 
America stay in Korea as it is that we refuse 
to admit Red China to the UN, whatever the 
proposed conditions. Stalin knows very well 
the use of strategic retreat; is it not time that 
the democracies add this weapon to their 
arsenal? It is noble to fight battles one cannot 
win; but it is not wise or auspicious for 
survival. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Anprew W. GREEN 
President, Young Republican 
Club of Dauphin County, Pa. 


Says Posadovsky’s ‘Trail’ 
Led Him Finally to Communists 


May I write an epilogue to Daniel Bell’s 
article, “On the Trail of Posadovsky,” in THE 
New Leaver of November 27. Posadovsky (Dr. 
Mandelberg) came to Palestine in the twenties 
(and not in the thirties as erroneously stated 
by Mr. Bell). He was not “unknown and 
almost forgotten” in this country, but became 
one of the founders of the Histadrut sick fund 
(“Kupat Cholim”), the leading medical orga- 
nization in Israel. And now the crowning 
irony: During the early forties, Dr. Mandelberg 
again became active in politics—this time at 
a Communist fellow-traveller. He was, for 
instance, president of the V League (for Soviet- 
Jewish friendship) in Tel Aviv, and when 
Palestine Jewry sent two medical ambulances 
as a gift to the Russians in Teheran, during the 
war, Dr. Mandelberg-Posadovsky was commis- 
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Toe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


sioned by the V League to take part in the 
“solemn act” of handing over the ambulances 
to the Soviet representatives. In his short 
speech, Mandelberg-Posadovsky mentioned his 
Menshevik past (“I was a comrade of Lenin in 
the Russian Social Democratic party and a 
member of the second Duma. . .”) but the 
Soviets were not impressed and cut him short. 
Tel Aviv Mark ALEXANDER 


Holds We Must Use Franco, 
Tito, All Available Allies 


George Field’s recent letter, “Warns We 
Must Fight Fascism, Communism Equally” 
[THe New Leaver, January 1], while it pre- 
sents obvious truth, is incomplete. Let’s be 
honest and frank—the big issue is not Com- 
munism or Fascism; it is power. The struggle 
today resolves itself into the contest for world 
control between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
Nations. Economic systems are but incidental, 
as are religions. This bid for control demands 
that we balance all the powers we can find 
against the U.S.S.R., including Tito or Franco 
Spain, much as we may dislike them. Even 
recognizing “Red” China wouldn’t mean that 
we approve of Communism. We must use Tito 
and Franco in the cause of freedom. What 
better alternative is there? 


Portland, Ore. Pau BrinKMAN Jr. 


Admires The New Leader 
For Its Lack of Bias 


Your magazine is one of the very few I have 
ever read that gives bot! sides of the picture 
as they actually are, clearly and without bias, 
not as most of us like to think things are. As 
long as you can stay in such a neutral position 
and remain as completely unbiased as you now 
are, you have a very worthwhile publication. 
New York City Ewin B. T. KENNEDY 


Cites Novel Dealing 
With ‘Wetback’ Problem 


Reading Hank Hasiwar’s “The ‘Wetback’ 
Racket” in the January 29 New LEapeER recalls 
Luis Spota’s novel on the same subject, Muri- 
eron a Mitad del Rio (Death in the Middle of 
the River), which is written out of the author’s 
own experience on farms in Texas and Cali- 
fornia, but chiefly in Texas. 

Spota’s vivid dialogue and swiftly shifting 
scenes leave an unforgettable picture of the 
privations, injustices and humiliations suffered 
by the mojados or wetbacks at the hands of 
Mexican police, Texans and “Tex-Mex’s.” It is 
not a pretty story, but one that Americans 
should read to see how they are mirrored in 
other people’s minds. 
New York City James W. Ivy 
Editor, The Crisis (NAACP) 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to de so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 


outh Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEM 2nd 
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Peron’s Secret Plan 


THE “LABOR DISPUTE” which has shut down the great 
Buenos Aires newspaper La Prensa since January 26 
was engineered as part of a concerted campaign, THE 
New Leaper has just learned from high Argentine sour- 
ces, to complete the totalitarianization of Argentina by 
1952. At a secret meeting held last October, Juan D. 
Peron and his top aides—including Colonel Mercante, 
Governor of Buenos Aires Province, and Admiral Tes- 
saire, Peronista party chairman—laid out a plan envisag- 
ing the Peronization of the country in three stages; the 
decision to attack La Prensa, taken at that meeting, fits 
into the second stage now in progress. 

Phase One, begun in 1950 and nearing completion, in- 
volved the settlement of certain international problems. 
These included trade agreements with the United States, 
support of Western policies in the United Nations, and 
the cementing of relations with other Latin American re- 
gimes. When the foreign ministers of the twenty American 
republics meet in Washington on March 26, Peron’s rep- 
resentative will give full Argentine support to proposals 
for the defense of the Western Hemisphere, thus bringing 
to a satisfying climax the task of acquiring a cover of 
international respectability for Peron’s. nefarious domes- 
tic operations. 

Phase Two, to be fulfilled in 1951, is to witness the 
final suppression of all internal opposition. Earlier in the 
year Peron initiated this phase by breaking a strike, 
called by his own stooge railway union, because it had 
developed into a serious demand to obtain wage increases. 
Reflected here is a growing rift between Peron and organ- 
ibed labor, which originally supplied him with a popular 
base and has since been his willing servant, over the 
regime’s failure to deliver on its many and expansive 
promises to Argentine workers. Peron’s method of deal- 
ing with the railway strikers—he fined 3,000 of them and 
jailed 600 others—may foreshadow further collisions 
with labor in the not-distant future. 

The shutdown of La Prensa, following hard upon the 
punitive action against the rail workers, represents an- 
other step in the drive to silence the opposition. La 
Prensa, curiously enough, is not anti-Peron—it simply 
adheres, even more closely than its nearest U. S. counter- 
part, the New York Times, to a policy of publishing “all 
the news that’s fit to print.” This means accurately report- 
ing everything Peron says and does, but also . . . accu- 
rately reporting everything his opponerts say and do. La 
Prensa, then, is a threat to Peron by the mere fact that it 
is a nonpartisan newspaper. The dictator, apparently too 
inhibited to use direct means against a paper of La 


Prensa’s integrity and influence, has therefore employed 
an indirect tool, the News Vendors Union, to close La 
Prensa by making impossible demends (such as the un. 
heard-of “labor” demand of 20 per cent of classified ad- 
vertising revenues). This is to be followed by an effort to 
suppress Argentina’s only other independent newspaper, 
La Nacion, which has valiantly sided with its sister daily, 
Very shortly, then, Peron will have sealed off Argentines 
from their sources of accurate news. (Later this year, 
he is expected to act against democratic party leaders.) 

All this is in preparation for Phase Three, the elections 
of February 1952. Madame Peron herself has already 
launched, a full year in advance, a movement to “draft” 
her husband for a second Presidential term. This was ac- 
companied last week by unashamed exploitation of the 
Pan-American Olympic Games, which coincided with the 
dictator’s fifth anniversary in office, to build up the Peron 
family as Argentina’s saviors. By February next, having 
first made friends with his former chief foe abroad—the 
United States—and hoping to have fastened upon his 
country a formidable terror, Peron expects to be re-elect- 
ed by “popular” acclaim. 

Our informants further reveal that Peron’s once ad- 
mittedly popular base is actually melting away—workers, 
businessmen and even military leaders are deriving less 
and less satisfaction from Peronism—and that Peron’s 
private army of sterm troopers has become his chief 
support. The United States, in the interests of achieving 
hemispheric solidarity against Stalinism, is in danger of 
being used to solidify Peronism. But this can hardly 
insure hemispheric security or benefit the Argentine 
people. On the other hand, democrats of all classes con- 
tinue to organize against Peron, and even feel, for the 
first time in five years, that they have a chance to unseat 
him. Their big worry is: Will the United States, at a time 
when its slightest move could be decisive, desert or aid 
the cause of Argentine democracy? 


Cultural Freedom 


THE BEST NEWS to come out of India of late concerns 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom to be held in New 
Delhi on March 28. Sponsored by a heterogeneous group 
ranging from two Nehru ministers to leaders of the oppo- 
sition Socialist party, the Congress is the first attempt to 
unite Indian non-Communist intellectuals. One cannot ex- 
pect, in view of the country’s special problems and rela- 
tionships, that out of the March meeting will emerge as 
cleancut a program as that enunciated by the parent 
World Congress at its founding in Berlin last June; but 
the fact that Indian leaders are banding together against 
Communism is in itself a highly significant event. 

Other countries which now boast affiliates of the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom—whose world leadership in- 
cludes Arthur Koestler, John Dewey and Benedetto Croce 
—will convene gatherings similar to India’s in the months 
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to come. Another Asiatic nation, Japan, is in process of 
forming a Congress unit. A British affiliate is making 
headway under the able guidance of intellectuals like 
Stephen Spender, Julian Amery, and, we are proud to 
announce, T. R. Fyvel, THe NEw Leaper’s London cor- 
respondent. Denis de Rougement, Francois Bondy and 
Rene Lalive d‘Espinay have organized meetings in many 
French cities. Ignazio Silone is an active leader in Italy, 
Haakon Lie in Norway, and Salvador de Madariaga 
among exiled Spanish democrats. In this country, H. J. 
Muller, Sidney Hook, Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., Norman 
Thomas and Norbert Muhlen have been working to bring 
intellectuals into an American offshoot of the Congress. 

The presence in the U. S. just now of Ernst Reuter, the 
great Mayor of West Berlin, reminds us that the heroism 
of such men as he made the Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom possible. For it was founded in West Berlin under the 
very noses of Stalin’s gunmen on the very day Korea was 
cruelly set upon by international Bolshevism. We choose 
to read signs of good in that coincidence: The re-dedica- 
tion of free intellectuals to the ideals of civilization, on 
that day of Bolshevik infamy, will serve as an everlasting 
promise that world culture will never permit itself to be 
hurled into a new Dark Age. 


Pundit Prattle 


Our DEFEATS in Korea early this winter should have 
worked a more than ephemeral salutory effect on the 
American mind—so, at least, one would have imag- 
ined at the time. But we tend to emotional extremes, un- 
fortunately, and already the despair of December has 
given way to the over-optimism of March. The newspapers 
are filled with cheerleader versions of the success of “Op- 
eration Killer” (a fantastic misnomer which again ex- 
poses our idiocy in psychological warfare) ; journalistic 
pundits prate emptily about the great strides our defense 
effort has made and announce as the “biggest news” that 
we at last have a “positive policy.” 

We have no desire to pour cold water on anyone’s en- 
thusiasm—a quality as necsesary to morale as calm think- 
ing—but we would remind Americans that: 

1. There is no end in sight to the Korea war. 

2. Korea remains a secondary theater in the struggle 
against Communism. 

3. In the primary theater, Europe, there has been no 
tush to rearm. 

4. Taft and Hoover continue to discourage European 
and American rearmament. 

5. Our defense program is being impeded by the open 
conflict between Big business and labor. 

We recommend, in conclusion, that the pundits read 
Hanson Baldwin’s column in the New York Times of last 
Sunday (an excerpt from which we publish on page 18), 
where he will obtain a far saner view of things than the 
warlords, presslords, or partylords have produced. 
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Dipping into 
‘MOSCOW ON THE HUDSON 
we find that 


“WE RUSSIANS... 


* “will part with home, estates, wife 
and children, even life, but not with 
our brief case. We take it to work 
and play, to funerals and weddings, 
to theaters and concerts. The brief 
.case is our national emblem. It is to 
us what long hair was to Samson, 
the source of our wisdom and 
‘strength. It is proof that we are an 
earnest people, preoccupied with 
weighty matters, and not flighty or 
-scatterbrained or unsubstantial. 
Armed with a brief case a Russian 
‘fears no exile. 


+ “|. had a mixed attitude toward 
Americans. We envied them a little; 
they had a country they could call 
itheir own. It was, moreover, a fair- 
ly nice country. It could have been 
.a very good country if Russians had 
settled it a few centuries ago. Now 
it was too late; the Americans had to 


content themselves with what they 
had. 


» “. . . know precisely what is to be 

done. Our history, our literature, 
our art, our own lives are nothing 
but a continuous demonstration of 
our gift of criticism. Being impar- 
tial we never hesitate to criticize our- 
‘selves, yet, like most people, we vastly 
prefer to criticize others.” 


A lively personal portrait z 
of that famous little world inside a : 


New York—the Russian Colony 


‘<2 MOSCOW © | 
on-the-HUDSON | 


the new book by 


M. K. Argus 


“MOSCOW-ON-THE-HUDSON contains so many amusin 
anecdotes and so many shrewd comments on Russian vy 
American character that it is continuously entertaining . ., 
Mr. Argus leaves one with the conviction that many of th 
most delightful, though peculiar, people in New York a 


Russians.” 
—-ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N. Y. Tim 


‘“‘A warm, human and very funny book. And as for Arg 
himself, I want him for Christmas.” 
—ORIANA ATKINSON (Mrs. Brooks Atkinson 


“His mind is humane, his style smooth, his wit flashing . . 
It’s a great pleasure—and about time, too—to meet th 
Russians in Mr. Argus’s small, very funny and frequently 


touching book.” 
—JOHN K. HUTCHENS, N. Y. Herald Tribu 


“MOSCOW-ON-THE-HUDSON is funny and light, yet ai 
the same time enlightening. Give them freedom and t 
Russians on the Volga will be as close to us and as attractiv 


as the Muscovites on the Hudson.” 
—LOUIS FISCHE 


‘* . . a delightful and illuminating book about the Russia 
intelligentsia in our midst .. . page after page sparkles wi 
wit, paragraph after paragraph glows with meaning abo 
Russia and Russians, America and Americans.” 
—MAURICE HINDUS, Saturday Review of Literat 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 49€ast 33rd Street * New York 16,N.¥ 
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